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ECAUSE armed Chinese Com- 

munist troops had appeared in 
the Kaesong conference area in vio- 
lation of the agreement making this 
a neutral zone, General Matthew B. 
Ridgway on August 5 suspended the 
negotiations and demanded an ex- 
planation of the “flagrant violation” 
of the agreement. The Communist 
leaders replied the next day admit- 
ting that an armed formation had 
entered the conference area by mis- 
take, stating that measures had been 
taken to avoid a repetition and re- 
questing resumption of the negotia- 
tions. 

Before this suspension of nego- 
tiations, there had been no progress 
in efforts to agree upon a demarca- 
tion line and a demilitarized zone 
between the United Nations and the 
Communist forces. The United Na- 
tions Command delegation main- 
tained that such a line should fol- 
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low “significant terrain features 
which are militarily important to 
the security of United Nations 
forces,” while the North Korean and 
Chinese delegations insisted that the 
demarcation be drawn along a paral- 
lel of latitude. 


Additional Measures 


URTHER action by Members 

and one non-Member state, Japan, 
on the Assembly resolution to em- 
bargo shipment of strategic materials 
to Communist China and North Ko- 
rea has been reported to the Addi- 
tional Measures Committee. By Presi- 
dential decree, Colombia has _pro- 
hibited such exports. Lebanon, 
though it has no economic relations 
with the Central Chinese People’s 
Government or with North Korea, 
has taken the steps necessary to 
carry out the provisions of the reso- 


East Problems 


A Fortnightly Review 


(Covering the period July 24 to August 9) 


lution. Both the Philippines and 
Japan have imposed stringent con- 
trols. 


Collective Measures 


HE Collective Measures Commit- 

tee on July 17 established a new 
seven-member sub-committee on mili- 
tary measures. Composed of Brazil, 
France, the Philippines, Turkey, the 
United Kingdom, the United States 
and Yugoslavia, the sub-committee 
is to collate the offers of Member 
states and study methods of co-or- 
dinating their contributions, includ- 
ing elements of national armed 
forces which could promptly be made 
available for United Nations serv- 
ice. The Committee also adopted, 
with amendments, a report by its 
working group on the Panel of Mili- 
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New Convention on Refugees’ Rights 





Thirteen States 


T is always a great pleasure to present good news. 
And here is really good news concerning refugees. 
Twenty-four states have adopted, and _ thirteen 

have already signed, a Convention 
on the Status of Refugees, which 
marks a real step forward in the 
field of international law concern- 
ing those who left their country 
for reasons of persecution or fear 
of persecution. 

That Convention is explained 
in the article herewith written by 
my colleague Dr. James M. Read, 
United Nations Deputy High Com- 
missioner for Refugees. 

There is no purpose in duplication or overlapping, 
so I shall not write about the Convention here. How- 





Sign the Pact 


ever, I should like to say that it is a good Conven- 
tion, giving the refugee some inalienable rights and 
strengthening his legal status considerably. 

Of course it could have been more generous. 
But everyone who is aware of the unfavorable cir- 
cumstances under which it was drawn up will agree 
with me that the Plenipotentiary Conference on the 
Convention under the excellent chairmanship of my 
Danish friend Knud Larsen has done an extremely 
good job. 

May many states ratify this new instrument and 
thereby contribute to the realization of a better legal 
status for those who lost their fatherland! 

G. J. van Heuven Goedhart 
UniTED NATIONS HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR REFUGEES 


Magna Carta of Refugees 


By Dr. James M. Read 


United Nations Deputy High Commissioner for Refugees 


HE Convention Relating to the Status of Refugees 

recently concluded under United Nations auspices in 
Geneva marks a new level of world morality. In a time 
characterized by increasing xenophobia in some parts of 
the world, the United Nations has succeeded in bringing 
into being a veritable magna carta of refugees. This 
document is the most comprehensive charter ever written 
concerning the rights of refugees. It is also the most 
international code of ethics yet devised for refugees, 
adopted as it was by the unanimous vote of representa- 
tives from twenty-four nations. It is also possibly the 
most concrete step forward yet taken in the application 
of the spirit of the Declaration of Human Rights. The 
fact that these rights are accorded the uprooted and the 
outcast is all the more heartening proof that the con- 
science of mankind has not been completely dulled by 
the tensions and fears of our age. 

The Convention is remarkable on three counts. It 
covers an unprecedentedly large number of categories of 
refugees. It establishes a broad base of minimal rights for 
refugees. It provides for an organ of the United Nations 
to supervise the applications of its provisions. 

These are the end results of efforts to put a humani- 
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tarian concern for refugees into international law, begin- 
ning with the efforts of Fridtjof Nansen after the First 
World War, and continuing with : 
the Arrangements of 1926 and 1928 
on the subject, followed by the Con- 
ventions of 1933 and 1938. These 
were, however, all partial approaches 
to the problem of rights of homeless 
people. The innovation here is the 
broad range of people which this 
Convention takes into its purview. 
Previous international agreements 
covered only certain groups of refu- 
gees; this one takes in nearly every 
refugee not being cared for by another United Nations 
agency, and who is outside the country which recognizes 
him as a citizen. 





Scope of the Rights 


Decent minimal rights for refugees were set up in the 
preceding covenants but never was such a catalogue of 
their rights drawn up. Not only, however, is the all- 
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inclusive nature of the catalogue striking; likewise novel 
are many of the basic rights themselves. In the areas of 
religion, property rights, commercial enterprise, exercise 
of liberal professions, certain rights are here for the first 
time guaranteed to the refugees by international con- 
vention. 

The value of the rights set forth in this Convention 
may not be as important in some countries as in others. 
There are some countries where the immigration of refu- 
gees and aliens alike can be solely governed by immigra- 
tion policy based, to a large extent, on demographic 
requirements. The geographic location of these countries 
permits of strict immigration control. Refugees admitted 
to them can be put on the same footing as other aliens 
for the simple reason that their admission is based on the 
same selection criteria as those which are applied to other 
aliens. In these countries special measures concerning the 
rights and status of refugees are usually less needed and 
sometimes not needed at all. Some other countries of the 
world which throughout the past decades have been 
countries of first asylum have had to admit large num- 
bers of refugees, often including illegal entrants, in ac- 
cordance with their traditional humanitarian attitude. 
Admission to their territories was a matter of life or 
death for the refugee concerned. It is only natural that in 
countries where the number of refugees admitted could 
create serious economic, social, and political problems, 
it has been much more difficult to grant refugees equality 
with aliens, to say nothing of equality with the nationals 
of the country concerned. The fact that this Convention 
does equate refugees with nationals in so many respects 
is one of its remarkable features. 


Background of the Convention 


The General Assembly of 1946 laid down the prin- 
ciple that the refugee problem must be dealt with on the 
international level and in 1947 the International Refugee 
Organization (IRO) was created with a wide mandate but 
for a strictly limited period. The 1Ro inherited all the 
functions exercised by its predecessor organizations: care, 
maintenance and repatriation from UNRRA; resettlement 
from the Inter-Governmental Committee; protection 
from the League of Nations High Commissioner and the 
Inter-Governmental Committee on Refugees. It was 
always clear that even after the end of IRO the question 
of the legal and political protection of refugees would 
remain, since refugees, whether resettled or not, may, in 
many cases, still need these services until they become 
full citizens of the countries of their residence. 

The United Nations, therefore, decided to establish 
the Office of a United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees. The Economic and Social Council dealt with 
the matter during its ninth session in 1949 and sub- 
sequently the fourth session of the General Assembly 
established this Office as of January 1, 1951. The Gen- 
eral Assembly’s fifth session finally adopted the Statute of 
the High Commissioner’s Office and elected Dr. G. J. 
van Heuven Goedhart, of the Netherlands, as High Com- 
missioner for a term of three years, with Headquarters in 
Geneva. By adopting this Statute, the United Nations 
inaugurated a different approach to the solution of refu- 
gee problems. Unlike the 1Ro, the High Commissioner is 
not provided with operating funds, nor is he entitled to 
request financial help from governments or other bodies 
without the prior permission of the General Assembly. 
His task is to provide, under the United Nations auspices, 
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Some Highlights of the 


Conrention’s Provisions 


Non-Discrimination . . . provisions apply “to refugees without 


discrimination as to race, religion or country of origin.” 


Religion . . . refugees shall be accorded “freedom to prac- 
tise their religion and freedom as regards the religious 
education of their children.” 


Exemption from Reciprocity . . . “Contracting State shall ac- 
cord to refugees the same treatment as is accorded to 
aliens generally.” 


Access to Courts... “A refugee shall have free access to 
the courts of law...” 


Wage-Earning Employment . . . “The Contracting State shall 
accord to refugees lawfully staying in their territory the 
most favorable treatment accorded to nationals of a for- 
eign country in the same circumstances, as regards the 
right to engage in wage-earning employment.” 


Public Education . . . “the same treatment with respect to 
public relief and assistance as is accorded to their 
nationals.” 


Expulsion . . . “Contracting States shall not expel a refugee 
lawfully in their territory save on grounds of national 
security or public order.” 


Freedom of Movement... “the right to choose their place 
of residence and to move freely within its territory, sub- 
ject to any regulations applicable to aliens generally in the 
same circumstances.” 


Co-operaton of the National Authorities with the United Nations 
... “Contracting States undertake to co-operate with the 
Office of the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees .. .” 





international protection to refugees coming within his 
mandate, to promote measures to improve their situation 
and to seek permanent solutions of their problems by 
assisting governments and, with their approval, private 
organizations in their efforts to attain this common end. 

Although the principle that refugees should be dealt 
with on an international level was decided by the General 
Assembly five years ago, that principle had not yet been 
put into the form of a Convention by the United Nations. 

The time had come to put the refugee’s rights in 
writing. ... 

In accordance with the resolution of the General 
Assembly of December 14, 1950, a Conference of Pleni- 
potentiaries met in Geneva from July 2 to July 25, 1951, 
in order to consider the draft Convention relating to the 
Status of Refugees, and the draft Protocol relating to the 
Status of Stateless Persons. The Governments of 26 
States were represented by delegates, and two states, 
Cuba and Iran, were represented by observers. For the 
basis of its discussions on the preamble to the Conven- 
tion, the Conference adopted the text adopted by the 
Economic and Social Council at its eleventh session. For 
Article 1 of the Convention which defines the term 
“refugee,” the Conference took as its point of departure 
the text which appeared in the annex to the resolution of 
the General Assembly which convened the Conference. 
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And for the substance of the Convention, as well as for 
the Protocol relating to the Status of Stateless Persons, it 
started with the texts prepared by the Ad Hoc Committee 
of Experts on Refugees and Stateless Persons. 

The Conference did not find time to consider the 
draft Protocol Relating to the Status of Stateless Persons. 
It decided to refer it back to the appropriate organs of the 
United Nations for further study. The draft prepared by 
the Ad Hoc Committee of Experts provided that the most 
important provisions of the Convention relating to the 
Status of Refugees should equally apply to stateless per- 
sons who are not refugees. The number of persons who 
have become stateless by sheer operation of the law or in 
consequence of territorial changes is very considerable, 
and their status is often precarious. It may therefore be 
hoped that the important problem of the establishment of 
an international status for stateless persons will receive 
early consideration by the competent organs of the 
United Nations. 

During the three and a half weeks of intensive work 
which the Conference devoted to the Convention, the 
texts underwent not unimportant changes. New articles, 
such as one granting refugees freedom to practise their 
religion, another regarding the position of refugee sea- 
men, as well as a federal clause, were introduced. Certain 
other articles were amended mainly from the aspect of 
national security, in order to give governments greater 
freedom in the application of the Convention to cases 
where considerations of public order and security were 
involved. On the whole, however, the substance of the 
text drawn up by the Committee of Experts was main- 
tained. 


Definition of a “Refugee” 


For the purposes of the Convention the term “refu- 
gee” was defined as any person who has been considered 
a refugee under the -pre-war Conventions and Agree- 
ments relating to refugees, and under the Constitution of 
the International Refugee Organization, and in addition 
any person who has become a refugee as a result of 
events occurring before | January 1951. At the time of 
Signature, ratification or accession, each Contracting 
State shall make a declaration whether it wishes the 
term “events occurring before | January 1951” to be 
understood to mean events occurring in Europe or 
events occurring in Europe or elsewhere. 

The Convention does not apply to persons who are 
at present receiving protection or assistance from organs 
or agencies of the United Nations other than the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees. This applies to 
refugees from Palestine, who at present receive assistance 
from the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees in the Near East; but such persons 
shall be entitled to the benefit of the Convention when 
such protection or assistance has ceased for any reason, 
without their position being definitely settled in accord- 
ance with the relevant resolutions adopted by the General 
Assembly. Furthermore, the Convention does not apply 
to persons who are recognized by the competent authori- 
ties of the country of their residence as having the rights 
and obligations which are attached to the possession of 
the nationality of that country. This provision excludes 
from the Convention, amongst others, the Volksdeutsche 
refugees in Germany who, under the Constitution of the 
German Federal Republic, are considered as German 
nationals. 
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The provisions of the Convention shall, in addition, 
not apply to any person with respect to whom there are 
serious reasons for considering that: (a) he has com- 
mitted a crime against peace, a war crime, or a crime 
against humanity, as defined in the international instru- 
ments drawn up to make provision in respect of such 
crimes; (b) he has committed a serious non-political 
crime outside the country of refuge prior to his admis- 
sion to that country as a refugee; (c) he has been guilty 
of acts contrary to the purposes and principles of the 
United Nations. 


Main Provisions 


The substantial provisions of the Convention range 
over a wide field of subjects. In one of the first articles, 
the Convention stipulates that, except where it contains 
more favorable provisions, refugees shall be accorded the 
same treatment as is accorded to aliens generally. This is 
not a self-evident principle. One of the greatest disabili- 
ties of refugees consists in the fact that they are aliens 
everywhere, and in addition aliens without consular and 
diplomatic protection. Laws are made with the concep- 
tion of the normal alien in the mind of the law-giver, 
and the application of these laws to refugees often meets 
with difficulties. Sometimes the result is that refugees 
are deprived of certain rights by sheer operation of the 
law, simply because the general law has not made any 
provision for their abnormal legal position. 


One of the difficulties of refugees consists in the fact 
that they are often unable to obtain certain documents 
which are required under the law for the exercise of 
rights, such as birth certificates, marriage certificates, 
documents certifying their professional qualifications, all 
of which are normally delivered to aliens by their consuls 
or national authorities. In the past, these difficulties have 
in certain countries been overcome by the establishment 
of special offices which have delivered such documents to 
refugees. The Convention provides that such documents 
shall be delivered to refugees by a national or an inter- 
national authority, and that documents delivered by such 
authorities shall be given credence in the absence of 
proof to the contrary. 


Exemption from Reciprocity 


The clause on reciprocity is one of the most impor- 
tant of all, according to several of the delegates thor- 
oughly familiar with difficulties that refugees ordinarily 
encounter. The Convention provides that refugees shall 
enjoy, after three years’ residence, exemption from legis- 
lative reciprocity. Reciprocity means that nationals from 
Country A shall enjoy those rights granted to foreign 
nationals in Country B if Country B’s nationals are 
treated the same way in Country A. Exemption from 
reciprocity means that enjoyment of certain rights by 
refugees shall not be denied them owing to the rule of 
reciprocity. Refugees not enjoying the protection of their 
country of origin are never in a position to invoke 
reciprocity. 


The Convention also contains a recommendation that 
refugees shall be accorded other rights which are subject 
to reciprocity, in particular to reciprocity based on treaty 
arrangements. The significance of this provision can be 
assessed from the fact that in certain countries of the 
European Continent very important rights, such as rights 
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under the Protection of Tenants Laws, the right to en- 
gage in commerce and industry as well as agricultural 
rights are granted to foreigners only on the basis of 
reciprocity. 

Another very important provision of the Convention 
is that which provides that the personal status of a refu- 
gee shall be governed by the law of his country of domi- 
cile, or if he has no domicile, by the law of the country 
of his residence. In countries which apply the law of 
nationality for questions of personal capacity, marriage 
capacity, guardianship and adoption, i.e., the countries 
of Continental Europe and several countries of Latin 
America, refugees who have formally retained the na- 
tionality of their country of origin are subject to the law 
of that country. Sometimes the courts cannot even as- 
sume jurisdiction in the case of refugees, unless their 
decisions are recognized by the country of nationality of 
the refugee. This position obviously can lead to real 
hardship in cases of refugees who have severed their 
connection with their country of origin, in which the 
legal system has often, owing to political changes, under- 
gone great material changes, making it quite impossible 
for refugees to comply with the requirements of the pres- 
ent law of these countries. By placing refugees in these 
matters under the law of their country of domicile or resi- 
dence, the application of the Convention will relieve 
refugees from these difficulties. 


Standards of Individual Rights 


As to the individual rights, the Convention estab- 
lishes three standards: first, the same treatment as is 
accorded to nationals of that country; second, the most 
favorable treatment accorded to nationals of a foreign 
country; third, treatment as favorable as possible, and in 
any event not less favorable than that accorded to aliens 
generally in the same circumstances. National treatment 
is to be accorded to refugees with regard to the protec- 
tion of their industrial property, such as inventions, trade 
marks and trade names, and of their rights in literary, 
artistic and scientific works; as regards access to courts; 
legal assistance and exemption from cautio judicatum 
solvi—that is a deposit which has to be made in certain 
cases by foreigners who initiate legal proceedings, in or- 
der to guarantee the payment of the adjudicated amount. 
Since many refugees are indigent, and therefore unable 
to make this deposit, this latter provision should facilitate 
the vindication of refugees’ claims by litigation. 


The same treatment as accorded to nationals is fur- 
ther to be granted with regard to wage-earning employ- 
ment to refugees who have completed three years’ resi- 
dence in the country, who have a spouse possessing the 
nationality of the country, if they have not abandoned 
that spouse, or who have one or more children possess- 
ing the nationality of the country. The wage earning 
clause, even with the three-year restriction, is possibly 
one of the greatest gains on behalf of refugees made in 
this Convention. Refugees are, further, to be treated on 
an equal basis with nationals in respect to rationing, 
elementary education, public relief and assistance, labor 
legislation and social security, and with regard to taxa- 
tion. 


The question of assistance to indigent aliens has for 
some time past been on the agenda of the Social Commis- 
sion and the Economic and Social Council and the pro- 
vision in the Convention to grant refugees in this field 
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national treatment follows a recommendation by the 
Council to assimilate aliens to nationals with regard to 
public assistance. Its importance for destitute refugees 
can hardly be over-estimated. 

Most favored nations treatment is to be accorded to 
refugees as regards their right to create and to join non- 
profit-making and non-political associations and trade 
unions, and furthermore in respect of wage-earning em- 
ployment for those refugees who have resided in the 
country less than three years and do not fulfil another 
of the requisite conditions for national treatment. 

Refugees shall receive as favorable treatment as 
possible, and in any event, not less favorable than that 
accorded to aliens in general, with regard to acquisition of 
movable and immovable property and rights relating to 
property, such as leases and interests in property; the 
right to engage on their own account in agriculture, 
industry, handicrafts and commerce, and to establish 
commercial and industrial companies; and the right to 
practise a liberal profession. The same treatment is to be 
accorded to refugees in matters of housing, where the 
allocation of accommodation is subject to public control, 
and as regards higher education, including the recogni- 
tion of foreign school certificates, diplomas and degrees. 
Refugees shall also have the right to choose their place 
of residence, and to move freely within the territory of 
the Contracting State in the same manner as other aliens. 

One of the greatest handicaps of refugees is their lack 
of documents, particularly of identity and travel docu- 
ments. The fact alone that they have no identity papers 
often makes them suspect, and the lack of a national 
passport greatly hinders their movement and in particular 
their efforts to find admission into a country of final 
settlement. The Convention provides that any refugee 
who does not possess a valid travel document shall re- 
ceive an identity paper, and that, subject to requirements 
of national security or public order, all refugees shall be 
entitled to obtain a travel document which enables them 
to travel abroad and to return to the country of issue. 

Refugees who are fleeing for their lives often cannot 
wait to obtain the necessary authorization for their entry 
into another country. The Convention therefore provides 
that refugees who come directly from a territory where 
their lives or freedom are threatened, to the territory of 
a Contracting State without authorization, shall be free 
from penalty if they present themselves to the authorities 
without delay. 


Safeguards Against Expulsion 


Expulsion or deportation of an alien is usually a very 
serious measure, but it is particularly harsh for a refugee, 
who cannot return to the country from which he fied, 
and who may have great difficulty in finding admission 
into another country. The Convention contains, therefore, 
certain safeguards on the expulsion of refugees—they 
shall not be expelled save on grounds of national security 
or public order, and only pursuant to a decision reached 
in accordance with due process of law. They shall as a 
rule be allowed to submit, in expulsion proceedings, evi- 
dence to clear themselves, to appeal, and to be repre- 
sented before the competent authority. 

The United Nations have on several occasions af- 
firmed the principle that refugees shall not be expelled or 
returned to a country where their life or freedom would 
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be threatened for racial, religious or political reasons. 
This important humanitarian principle has been included 
in the Convention; it becomes thereby a legal obligation 
on the Contracting States. 

It is most desirable that the refugee status should not 
be perpetuated, and that it should come to an end as soon 
as possible, either by voluntary repatriation, or by the 
settlement and legal absorption of the refugee in his 
country of reception by his becoming a citizen. The Con- 
vention provides that the Contracting States shall, as far 
as possible, facilitate the assimilation and naturalization 
of refugees, and that naturalization proceedings shall be 
expedited and their charges and costs reduced as far as 
possible. 


Supervision of the Convention’s Application 


The United Nations High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees is, according to his Statute, entrusted with the inter- 
national protection of refugees, and with the supervision 
of the application of international conventions for their 
protection. The Convention imposes explicitly on the 
Contracting States the obligation to co-operate with the 
Office of the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees, to facilitate its duty of supervising the applica- 
tion of the provisions of the Convention, and to supply it 
with the necessary data concerning the conditions of 
refugees and the implementation of the Convention. This 
provision establishes an organic link between the body 
created by the United Nations for the protection of refu- 
gees, and the international instrument established by 
them for the determination of the status of refugees. 


Reservations 


These are the most important substantial provisions of 
the Convention, but also its final clauses contain various 
provisions of interest. In order to facilitate the accession 
of states to the Convention, it allows for unilateral reser- 
vations to articles of the Convention, with the exception 
of the provisions which prohibit discrimination against 
refugees on the ground of race, religion or country of 
origin, allow freedom to practise their religion, and the 
religious education of their children, grant access to 
courts and prohibit forcible return. The question whether 
reservations to multilateral conventions require the con- 
sent of all Contracting States, has been the subject of an 
Advisory Opinion by the International Court of Justice 
and has occupied the International Law Commission at 
its last session. The insertion of a special provision on 
reservations into the new Convention should avoid such 
difficulties of interpretation. 


The Federal Clause 


As distinct from other conventions established by the 
United Nations, the Convention contains a federal clause. 
According to this provision, Federal States shall, with re- 
spect to those articles that come within the legislative 
jurisdiction of the Federal legislative authorities, have 
the same obligations as parties which are not Federal 
States. With respect to articles that come within the 
legislative jurisdiction of the constituent states, which 
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are not, under the constitutional system of the Federation 
bound to take legislative action, the Federal Government 
shall bring such articles, with favorable recommendation, 
to the notice of the appropriate authorities of the con- 
Stituent states, provinces or cantons. This is an interest- 
ing innovation, which should facilitate the accession of 
Federal States to the Convention. It takes account of the 
constitutional situation of European Federal States, in 
which international commitments of the Federation be- 
come automatically binding on the constituent states. It 
also takes into consideration the situation in certain non- 
European Federal States, where the constituent states 
retain their freedom of action in matters which, under the 
Federal constitution, come within their legislative com- 
petence. 


Convention Signed 


The Convention shall be open for signature on behalf 
of all States Members of the United Nations, and also on 
behalf of any other states which were invited to the Con- 
ference of Plenipotentiaries on the Status of Refugees 
and Stateless Persons. It shall come into force on the 90th 
day following the deposit of the sixth instrument of 
ratification or accession with the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. The Convention was signed on July 28, 
1951 by representatives of the Governments of Austria, 
Belgium, Colombia, Denmark, Liechtenstein, Luxem- 
bourg, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, 
United Kingdom and Yugoslavia, and on August | by 
the representative of Israel. It may be hoped that these 
signatures will soon be followed by ratifications, and that 
many more states will accede to the Convention. Repre- 
sentatives from the following states also participated in 
the Conference: Australia, Brazil, Canada, Egypt, Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, France, Greece, Holy See, 
Iraq, Italy, Monaco, Turkey, United States, Venezuela. 
Observers came from Cuba and Iran. 


The task of drawing up a universal convention for the 
status of refugees has been a difficult one. Legal, eco- 
nomic and social conditions differ from country to coun- 
try. The attitude of countries to the problem depends on 
whether they function, in view of their geographical situ- 
ation, mainly as countries of first and second asylum for 
refugees or as countries of final reception. The treatment 
of refugees varies according to these considerations. Some 
of the standards established by the Convention may ap- 
pear too high to countries of asylum, and some of these 
countries have in fact made reservations on certain 
articles of the Convention at the time of signature. On 
the other hand, countries of reception on the whole 
assimilate refugee immigrants to nationals as regards 
civil rights. The importance of the Convention lies in the 
fact that it establishes adequate average standards, which 
by the adoption of the Convention become part of inter- 
national law, and are guaranteed by the safeguards which 
international law and in particular the existence of inter- 
national organs provides for their application. 

The Convention can indeed be considered not only as 
as an important step in the history of international co- 
operation and in the endeavors for the improvement of 
the position of refugees, but also in the development of 
international law. 
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Convention Relating to the Status of Refugees 


(ADOPTED BY THE CONFERENCE OF 
PLENIPOTENTIARIES ON THE 
STATUS OF REFUGEES AND 

STATELESS PERSONS 
AT GENEVA ON 
JuLy 25, 1951) 


The High Contracting Parties 

Considering that the Charter of the 
United Nations and the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights approved 
on 10 December 1948 by the General 
Assembly have affirmed the principle 
that human beings shall enjoy funda- 
mental rights and freedoms without 
discrimination. 

Considering that the United Nations 
has, on various occasions, manifested 
its profound concern for refugees and 
endeavored to assure refugees the wid- 
est possible exercise of these funda- 
mental rights and freedoms, 

Considering that it is desirable to 
revise and consolidate previous inter- 
national agreements relating to the 
status of refugees and to extend the 
scope of and the protection accorded 
by such instruments by means of a 
new agreement, 

Considering that the grant of asylum 
may place unduly heavy burdens on 
certain countries, and that a satisfac- 
tory solution of a problem of which 
the United Nations has recognized the 
international scope and nature cannot 
therefore be achieved without inter- 
national co-operation, 

Expressing the wish that all States, 
recognizing the social and humani- 
tarian nature of the problem of refu- 
gees will do everything within their 
power to prevent this problem from be- 
coming a cause of tension between 
States, 

Noting that the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees is charged 
with the task of supervising inter- 
national conventions providing for the 
protection of refugees, and recogniz- 
ing that the effective co-ordination of 
measures taken to deal with this prob- 
lem will depend upon the co-operation 
of States with the High Commissioner, 


Have agreed as follows: 


CHAPTER I 
GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Article 1 


DEFINITION OF THE TERM 
““REFUGEE” 


A. For the purposes of the present 
Convention, the term “refugee” shall 
apply to any person who: 

(1) Has been considered a refugee 
under the Arrangements of 12 May 
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1926 and 30 June 1928 or under the 
Conventions of 28 October 1933 and 
10 February 1938, the Protocol of 14 
September 1939 or the Constitution of 
the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion; 

Decisions of non-eligibility taken by 
the International Refugee Organization 
during the period of its activities shall 
not prevent the status of refugee being 
accorded to persons who fulfill the con- 
ditions of paragraph 2 of this section; 

(2) As a result of events occurring 
before | January 1951 and owing to 
well-founded fear of being persecuted 
for reasons of race, religion, nation- 
ality, membership of a particular social 
group or political opinion, is outside 
the country of his nationality and is 
unable or, owing to such fear is unwill- 
ing to avail himself of the protection of 
that country; or who, not having a 
nationality and being outside the coun- 
try of his former habitual residence as 
a result of such events, is unable or 
owing to such fear is unwilling to re- 
turn to it; 

In the case of a person who has 
more than one nationality, the term 
“the country of his nationality” shall 
mean each of the countries of which he 
is a national, and a person shall not be 
deemed to be lacking the protection of 
the country of his nationality if, with- 
out any valid reason based on well- 
founded fear, he has not availed him- 
self of the protection of one of the 
countries of which he is a national. 

B. (1) For the purposes of this Con- 
vention the words “events occurring be- 
fore 1 January 1951” in Article 1, Sec- 
tion A, shall be understood to mean 
either 

(a) “events occurring in Europe be- 
fore 1 January 1951;” or 

(b) “events occurring in Europe or 
elsewhere before 1 January 1951; and 
each Contracting State shall make a 
declaration at the time of signature, 
ratification or accession, specifying 
which of these meanings it applies for 
the purpose of its obligations under 
this Convention. 

(2) Any Contracting State which has 
adopted alternative (a) may at any 
time extend its obligations by adopting 
alternative (b) by means of a notifica- 
tion addressed to the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations. 

C. This Convention shall cease to 
apply to any person falling under the 
terms of section A if: 

(1) He has voluntarily reavailed 
himself of the protection of the country 
of his nationality; or 

(2) Having lost his nationality, he 
has voluntarily reacquired it; or 

(3) He has acquired a new nation- 
ality, and enjoys the protection of the 
country of his new nationality; or 


(4) He has voluntarily re-established 
himself in the country which he left or 
outside which he remained owing to 
fear of persecution; or 

(5) He can no longer, because the 
circumstances in connexion with which 
he has been recognized as a refugee 
have ceased to exist, continue to refuse 
to avail himself of the protection of 
the country of his nationality. 

Provided that this paragraph shall 
not apply to refugees falling under sec- 
tion A (1) of this Article who are 
able to invoke compelling reasons aris- 
ing out of previous persecution for re- 
fusing to avail themselves of the pro- 
tection of the country of nationality. 

(6) Being a person who has no 
nationality he is, because the circum- 
stances in connexion with which he 
has been recognized as a refugee have 
ceased to exist, able to return to the 
country of his former habitual resi- 
dence. 

Provided that this paragraph shall 
not apply to a refugee falling under 
section A (1) of this Article who is 
able to invoke compelling reasons aris- 
ing out of previous persecution for re- 
fusing to return to the country of his 
former habitual residence. 

D. This Convention shall not apply 
to persons who are at present receiving 
from organs or agencies of the United 
Nations other than the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees pro- 
tection or assistance. 

When such protection or assistance 
has ceased for any reason, without the 
position of such persons being defini- 
tively settled in accordance with the 
relevant resolutions adopted by the 
United Nations General Assembly, 
these persons shall ipso facto be en- 
titled to the benefits of this Convention. 

E. This Convention shall not apply 
to a person who is recognized by the 
competent authorities of the country in 
which he has taken residence as having 
the rights and obligations which are 
attached to the possession of the na- 
tionality of that country. 

F. The provisions of this Convention 
shall not apply to any person with re- 
spect to whom there are serious reasons 
for considering that: 

(a) he has committed a_ crime 
against peace, a war crime, or a crime 
against humanity, as defined in the 
international instruments drawn up to 
make provision in respect of such 
crimes; 

(b) he has committed a serious non- 
political crime outside the country of 
refuge prior to his admission to that 
country as a refugee; 

(c) he has been guilty of acts con- 
trary to the purposes and principles of 
the United Nations. 
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Article 2 
GENERAL OBLIGATIONS 


Every refugee has duties to the 
country in which he finds himself, 
which require in particular that he 
conform to its laws and regulations as 
well as to measures taken for the main- 
tenance of public order. 


Article 3 
NON-DISCRIMINATION 


The Contracting States shall apply 
the provisions of this Convention to 
refugees without discrimination as to 
race, religion or country of origin. 


Article 4 
RELIGION 


The Contracting States shall accord 
to refugees within their territories 
treatment at least as favourable as that 
accorded to their nationals with respect 
to freedom to practise their religion 
and freedom as regards the religious 
education of their children. 


Article 5 


RIGHTS GRANTED APART FROM THIS 
CONVENTION 


Nothing in this Convention shall be 
deemed to impair any rights and bene- 
fits granted by a Contracting State to 
refugees apart from this Convention. 


Article 6 


THE TERM “IN THE SAME 
CIRCUMSTANCES” 


For the purpose of this Convention 
the term “in the same circumstances” 
implies that any requirements (includ- 
ing requirements as to length and con- 
ditions of sojourn or residence) which 
the particular individual would have to 
fulfil for the enjoyment of the right in 
question, if he were not a refugee, 
must be fulfilled by him, with the ex- 
ception of requirements which by their 
nature a refugee is incapable of ful- 
filling. 

Article 7 

EXEMPTION FROM RECIPROCITY 


1. Except where this Convention 
contains more favourable provisions a 
Contracting State shall accord to refu- 
gees the same treatment as is accorded 
to aliens generally. 

2. After a period of three years’ resi- 
dence, all refugees shall enjoy ex- 
emption from legislative reciprocity in 
the territory of the Contracting States. 

3. Each Contracting State shall con- 
tinue to accord to refugees, the rights 
and benefits to which they were already 
entitled, in the absence of reciprocity, 
at the date of entry into force of this 
Convention for that State. 

4. The Contracting States shall con- 
sider favourably the possibility of ac- 
cording to refugees, in the absence of 
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reciprocity, rights and benefits beyond 
those to which they are entitled ac- 
cording to paragraphs 2 and 3, and to 
extending exemption from reciprocity 
to refugees who do not fulfil the con- 
ditions provided for in paragraphs 2 
and 3. 

5. The provisions of paragraphs 2 
and 3 apply both to the rights and ben- 
efits referred to in articles 13, 18, 19, 
21 and 22 of this Convention and to 
rights and benefits for which this Con- 
vention does not provide. 


Article 8 


EXEMPTION FROM EXCEPTIONAL 
MEASURES 


With regard to exceptional measures 
which may be taken against the per- 
son, property or interests of nationals 
of a foreign State, the Contracting 
States, shall not apply such measures 
to a refugee who is formally a national 
of the said State solely on account of 
such nationality. Contracting States 
which, under their legislation, are pre- 
vented from applying the general prin- 
ciple expressed in this article, shall, in 
appropriate cases, grant exemptions in 
favour of such refugees. 


Article 9 
PROVISIONAL MEASURES 


Nothing in this Convention shall pre- 
vent a Contracting State, in time of 
war or other grave and exceptional cir- 
cumstances, from taking provisionally 
measures which it considers to be es- 
sential to the national security in the 
case of a particular person, pending a 
determination by the Contracting State 
that that person is in fact a refugee 
and that the continuance of such meas- 
ures is necessary in his case in the in- 
terests of national security. 


Article 10 
CONTINUITY OF RESIDENCE 


1. Where a refugee has been forcibly 
displaced during the Second World 
War and removed to the territory of a 
Contracting State, and is resident there, 
the period of such enforced sojourn 
shall be considered to have been lawful 
residence within that territory. 

2. Where a refugee has been forcibly 
displaced during the Second World 
War from the territory of a Contract- 
ing State and has, prior to the date of 
entry into force of this Convention, 
returned there for the purpose of tak- 
ing up residence, the period of resi- 
dence before and after such enforced 
displacement shall be regarded as one 
uninterrupted period for any purposes 
for which uninterrupted residence is re- 
quired. 

Article 11 
REFUGEE SEAMEN 


In the case of refugees regularly 
serving as crew members on board a 
ship fiying the flag of a Contracting 


State, that State shall give sympathetic 
consideration to their establishment on 
its territory and the issue of travel 
documents to them or their temporary 
admission to its territory particularly 
with a view to facilitating their estab- 
lishment in another country. 


CHAPTER II 
JURIDICAL STATUS 
Article 12 
PERSONAL STATUS 


1. The personal status of a refugee 
shall be governed by the law of the 
country of his domicile or, if he has 
no domicile, by the law of the country 
of his residence. 

2. Rights previously acquired by a 
refugee and dependent on_ personal 
status, more particularly rights attach- 
ing to marriage, shall be respected by a 
Contracting State, subject to compli- 
ance, if this be necessary, with the 
formalities required by the law of that 
State, provided that the right in ques- 
tion is one which would have been 
recognized by the law of that State had 
he not become a refugee. 


Article 13 


MOVABLE AND IMMOVABLE 
PROPERTY 


The Contracting States shall accord 
to a refugee treatment as favourable as 
possible and, in any event, not less 
favourable than that accorded to aliens 
generally in the same circumstances, as 
regards the acquisition of movable and 
immovable property and other rights 
pertaining thereto, and to leases and 
other contracts relating to movable and 
immovable property. 


Article 14 


ARTISTIC RIGHTS AND INDUSTRIAL 
PROPERTY 


In respect of the protection of in- 
dustrial property, such as inventions, 
designs or models, trade marks, trade 
names, and of rights in literary, artistic 
and scientific works, a refugee shall be 
accorded in the country in which he 
has his habitual residence the same pro- 
tection as is accorded to nationals of 
that country. In the territory of any 
other Contracting State, he shall be ac- 
corded the same protection as is ac- 
corded in that territory to nationals of 
the country in which he has his habit- 
ual residence. 

Article 15 


RIGHT OF ASSOCIATION 


As regards non-political and non- 
profit-making associations and_ trade 
unions the Contracting States shall ac- 
cord to refugees lawfully staying in 
their territory the most favourable 
treatment accorded to nationals of a 
foreign country, in the same circum- 
stances. 
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Article 16 
ACCESS TO COURTS 


1. A refugee shall have free access 
to the courts of law on the territory of 
all Contracting States. 

2. A refugee shall enjoy in the Con- 
tracting State in which he has _ his 
habitual residence the same treatment 
as a national in matters pertaining to 
access to the Courts, including legal 
assistance and exemption from cautio 
judicatum solvi. 

3. A refugee shall be accorded in the 
matters referred to in paragraph 2 in 
countries other than that in which he 
has his habitual residence the treat- 
ment granted to a national of the coun- 
try of his habitual residence. 


CHAPTER III 
GAINFUL EMPLOYMENT 


Article 17 
WaGE-EARNING EMPLOYMENT 


1. The Contracting State shall accord 
to refugees lawfully staying in their 
territory the most favourable treatment 
accorded to nationals of a_ foreign 
country ‘in the same circumstances, as 
regards the right to engage in wage- 
earning employment. 

2. In any case, restrictive measures 
imposed on aliens or the employment 
of aliens for the protection of the na- 
tional labour market shall not be ap- 
plied to a refugee who was already 
exempt from them at the date of entry 
into force of this Convention for the 
Contracting State concerned, or who 
fulfils one of the following conditions: 

(a) He has completed three years’ 
residence in the country; 

(b) He has a spouse possessing the 
nationality of the country of residence. 
A refugee may not invoke the benefits 
of this provision if he has abandoned 
his spouse. 

(c) He has one or more children 
possessing the nationality of the coun- 
try of residence. 

3. The Contracting States shall give 
sympathetic consideration to assimilat- 
ing the rights of all refugees with re- 
gard to wage-earning employment to 
those of nationals, and in particular of 
those refugees who have entered their 
territory pursuant to programmes of 
labour recruitment or under immigra- 
tion schemes. 


Article 18 
SELF-EMPLOYMENT 


The Contracting States shall accord 
to a refugee lawfully in their territory 
treatment as favourable as_ possible 
and, in any event, not less favourable 
than that accorded to aliens generally 
in the same circumstances, as regards 
the right to engage on his own account 
in agriculture, industry, handicrafts and 
commerce and to establish commercial 
and industrial companies. 
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Article 19 
LIBERAL PROFESSIONS 


1. Each Contracting State shall ac- 
cord to refugees lawfully staying in 


their territory who hold displomas. 


recognized by the competent authori- 
ties of that State, and who are de- 
sirous of practising a liberal profession, 
treatment as favourable as possible and, 
in any event, not less favourable than 
that accorded to aliens generally in the 
same circumstances. 

2. The Contracting States shall use 
their best endeavours consistently with 
their laws and constitutions to secure 
the settlement of such refugees in the 
territories other than the metropolitan 
territory for whose international rela- 
tions they are responsible. 


CHAPTER IV 
WELFARE 
Article 20 
RATIONING 


Where a rationing system exists, 
which applies to the population at 
large and regulates the general dis- 
tribution of products in short supply, 
refugees shall be accorded the same 
treatment as nationals. 


Article 21 
HOUSING 


As regards housing, the Contracting 
States in so far as the matter is regu- 
lated by laws or regulations, or is sub- 
ject to the control of public authorities, 
shall accord to refugees lawfully stay- 
ing in their territory treatment as fa- 
vourable as possible, and, in any event, 
not less favourable than that accorded 
to aliens generally in the same cir- 
cumstances. 


Article 22 
PUBLIC EDUCATION 


1. The Contracting States shall ac- 
cord to refugees the same treatment as 
is accorded to nationals with respect to 
elementary education. 

2. The Contracting States shall ac- 
cord to refugees treatment as favour- 
able as possible, and, in any event, not 
less favourable than that accorded to 
aliens generally in the same circum- 
stances with respect to education other 
than elementary education and, in par- 
ticular, as regards access to studies, the 
recognition of foreign school certifi- 
cates, diplomas and degrees, the re- 
mission of fees and charges and the 
award of scholarships. 


Article 23 
PUBLIC RELIEF 


The Contracting States shall accord 
to refugees lawfully staying in their 
territory the same treatment with re- 


spect to public relief and assistance as 
is accorded to their nationals. 


Article 24 
LABOUR LEGISLATION AND SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


1. The Contracting States shall ac- 
cord to refugees lawfully staying in 
their territory the same treatment as is 
accorded to nationals in respect of the 
following matters: 

(a) In so far as such matters are 
governed by laws or regulations or are 
subject to the control of administrative 
authorities: remuneration, including 
family allowances where these form 
part of remuneration, hours of work, 
overtime arrangements, holidays with 
pay, restrictions on home work, mini- 
mum age of employment, apprentice- 
ship and training, women’s work and 
the work of young persons, and the 
enjoyment of the benefits of collective 
bargaining; 

(b) Social security (legal provisions 
in respect of employment injury, occu- 
pational diseases, maternity, sickness, 
disability, old age, death, unemploy- 
ment, family responsibilities and any 
other contingency which, according to 
national laws or regulations, is covered 
by a social security scheme), subject 
to the following limitations: 


(i) There may be appropriate ar- 
rangements for the maintenance of ac- 
quired rights and rights in course of 
acquisition; 

(ii) National laws or regulations of 
the country of residence may prescribe 
special arrangements concerning bene- 
fits or portions of benefits which are 
payable wholly out of public funds, 
and concerning allowances paid to per- 
sons who do not fulfil the contribution 
conditions prescribed for the award of 
a normal pension. 

2. The right to compensation for the 
death of a refugee resulting from em- 
ployment injury or from occupational 
disease shall not be affected by the fact 
that the residence of the beneficiary is 
outside the territory of the Contracting 
State. 


3. The Contracting States shall ex- 
tend to refugees the benefits of agree- 
ments concluded between them, or 
which may be concluded between them 
in the future, concerning the main- 
tenance of acquired rights and rights in 
the process of acquisition in regard to 
social security, subject only to the con- 
ditions which apply to nationals of the 
States signatory to the’ agreements in 
question. 

4. The Contracting States will give 
sympathetic consideration to extending 
to refugees as far as possible the bene- 
fits of similar agreements which may 
at any time be in force between such 
Contracting States and non-contracting 
States. 
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CHAPTER V 
ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 


Article 25 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANCE 


1. When the exercise of a right by 
a refugee would normally require the 
assistance of authorities of a foreign 
country to whom he cannot have re- 
course, the Contracting States in whose 
territory he is residing shall arrange 
that such assistance be afforded to 
him by their own authorities or by an 
international authority. 

2. The authority or authorities men- 
tioned in paragraph 1 shall deliver or 
cause to be delivered under their super- 
vision to refugees such documents or 
certifications as would normally be de- 
livered to aliens by or through their 
national authorities. 

3. Documents or certifications so de- 
livered shall stand in the stead of the 
official instruments delivered to aliens 
by or through their national authori- 
ties, and shall be given credence in the 
absence of proof to the contrary. 

4. Subject to such exceptional treat- 
ment as may be granted to indigent 
persons, fees may be charged for the 
services mentioned herein, but such 
fees shall be moderate and commen- 
surate with those charged to nationals 
for similar services. 

5. The provisions of this article shall 
be without prejudice to articles 27 and 
28. 


Article 26 
FREEDOM OF MOVEMENT 


Each Contracting State shall accord 
to refugees lawfully in its territory the 
right to choose their place of residence 
and to move freely within its territory, 
subject to any regulations applicable to 
aliens generally in the same circum- 
stances. 


Article 27 
IDENTITY PAPERS 


The Contracting States shall issue 
identity papers to any refugee in their 
territory who does not possess a valid 
travel document. 


Article 28 
TRAVEL DOCUMENTS 


1. The Contracting States shall issue 
to refugees lawfully staying in their 
territory travel documents for the pur- 
pose of travel outside the territory, un- 
less compelling reasons of national 
security or public order otherwise 
require, and the provisions of the 
Schedule to this Convention shall apply 
with respect to such documents. The 
Contracting States may issue such a 
travel document to any other refugee 
in their territory; they shall in particul- 
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lar give sympathetic consideration to 
the issue of such a travel document to 
refugees in their territory who are un- 
able to obtain a travdl document from 
the country of their lawful residence. 


2. Travel documents issued to refu- 
gees under previous _ international 
agreements by parties thereto shall be 
recognized and treated by the Contract- 
ing States in the same way as if they 
had been issued pursuant to this ar- 
ticle. 


Article 29 
FISCAL CHARGES 


1. The Contracting States shall not 
impose upon refugees duties, charges 
or taxes, of any description whatso- 
ever, other or higher than those which 
are or may be levied on their nationals 
in similar situations. 

2. Nothing in the above paragraph 
shall prevent the application to refugees 
of the laws and regulations concerning 
charges in respect of the issue to aliens 
of administrative documents including 
identity papers. 


Article 30 
TRANSFER OF ASSETS 


1. A Contracting State shall, in con- 
formity with its laws and regulations, 
permit refugees to transfer assets which 
they have brought into its territory, to 
another country where they have been 
admitted for the purposes of resettle- 
ment. 

2. A Contracting State shall give 
sympathetic consideration to the appli- 
cation of refugees for permission to 
transfer assets wherever they may be 
and which are necessary for their re- 
settlement in another country to which 
they have been admitted. 


Article 31 


REFUGEES UNLAWFULLY IN THE 
COUNTRY OF REFUGE 


1. The Contracting States shall not 
impose penalties, on account of their 
illegal entry or presence, on refugees 
who, coming directly from a territory 
where their life or freedom was 
threatened in the sense of Article 1, 
enter or are present in their territory 
without authorization, provided they 
present themselves without delay to the 
authorities and show good cause for 
their illegal entry or presence. 

2. The Contracting States shall not 
apply to the movements of such refu- 
gees restrictions other than those which 
are necessary and such _ restrictions 
shall only be applied until their status 
in the country is regularized or they 
obtain admission into another country. 
The Contracting States shall allow such 
refugees a reasonable period and all 
the necessary facilities to obtain admis- 
sion into another country. 





Article 32 


EXPULSION 


1. The Contracting States shall not 
expel a refugee lawfully in their their 
territory save on grounds of national 
security or public order. 


2. The expulsion of such a refugee 
shall be only in pursuance of a decision 
reached in accordance with due process 
of law. Except where compelling rea- 
sons of national security otherwise re- 
quire, the refugee shall be allowed to 
submit evidence to clear himself, and 
to appeal to and be represented for the 
purpose before competent authority or 
a person or persons specially designated 
by the competent authority. 

3. The Contracting States shall al- 
low such a refugee a reasonable period 
within which to seek legal admission 
into another country. The Contracting 
States reserve the right to apply during 
that period such internal measures as 
they may deem necessary. 


Article 33 


PROHIBITION OF EXPULSION OR 
RETURN (“REFAULEMENT”’) 


1. No Contracting State shall expel 
or return (“refauler”) a refugee in any 
manner whatsoever to the frontiers of 
territories where his life or freedom 
would be threatened on account of his 
race, religion, nationality, membership 
of a particular social group or political 
opinion. 

2. The benefit of the present provi- 
sion may not, however, be claimed by 
a refugee whom there are reasonable 
grounds for regarding as a danger to 
the security of the country in which he 
is, or who, having been convicted by a 
final judgment of a particularly serious 
crime, constitutes a danger to the com- 
munity of that country. 


Article 34 
NATURALIZATION 

The Contracting States shall as far 
as possible facilitate the assimilation 
and naturalization of refugees. They 
shall in particular make every effort to 
expedite naturalization proceedings and 
to reduce as far as possible the charges 
and costs of such proceedings. 


CHAPTER VI 


EXECUTORY AND 
TRANSITORY PROVISIONS 


Article 35 


CO-OPERATION OF THE NATIONAL 
AUTHORITIES WITH THE UNITED 
NATIONS 


1. The Contracting States undertake 
to co-operate with the Office of the 
United Nations High Commissioner for 
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Refugees, or any other agency of the 
United Nations which may succeed it, 
in the exercise of its functions, and 
shall in particular facilitate its duty of 
supervising the application of the pro- 
visions of this Convention. 

2. In order to enable the Office of 
the High Commissioner or any other 
agency of the United Nations which 
may succeed it, to make reports to the 
competent organs of the United Na- 
tions, the Contracting States undertake 
to provide them in the appropriate 
form with information and statistical 
data requested concerning: 

(a) the condition of refugees. 

(b) the implementation of this Con- 
vention, and 

(c) laws, regulations and decrees 
which are or may hereafter be in force 
relating to refugees. 


Article 36 


INFORMATION ON NATIONAL 
LEGISLATION 


The Contracting States shall com- 
municate to the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations the laws and regu- 
lations which they may adopt to ensure 
the application of this Convention. 


Article 37 


RELATION TO PREVIOUS 
CONVENTIONS 


Without prejudice to article 28, para- 
graph 2, of this Convention, this Con- 
vention replaces, as between parties to 
it, the Arrangements of 5 July 1922, 
31 May 1924, 12 May 1926, 30 June 
1928 and 30 July 1935, the Conven- 
tions of 28 October 1933 and 10 Feb- 
ruary 1938, the Protocol of 14 Septem- 
ber 1939 and the Agreement of 15 Oc- 
tober 1946. 


CHAPTER VII 
FINAL CLAUSES 


Article 38 
SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES 


Any dispute between parties to this 
Convention relating to its interpretation 
or application, which cannot be settled 
by other means shall be referred to the 
International Court of Justice at the 
request of any one of the parties to the 
dispute. 


Article 39 
SIGNATURE, RATIFICATION OR 
ACCESSION 


1. This Convention shall be opened 
for signature at Geneva on 28 July 
1951 and shall thereafter be deposited 
with the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. It shall be open for 
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signature at the European Office of the 
United Nations from 28 July to 31 
August 1951 and shall be reopened for 
signature at the Headquarters of the 
United Nations from 17 September 
1951 to 31 December 1952. 


2. This Convention shall be open 
for signature on behalf of all States 
Members of the United Nations, and 
also on behalf of any other State in- 
vited to attend the Conference of Pleni- 
potentiaries on the Status of Refugees 
and Stateless Persons or to which an 
invitation to sign will have been ad- 
dressed by the General Assembly. It 
shall be ratified and the instruments of 
ratification shall be deposited with the 
Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions. 


3. This Convention shall be open 
from 28 July 1951 for accession by the 
States referred to in paragraph 2 of 
this Article. Accession shall be effected 
by the deposit of an instrument of ac- 
cession with the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations. 


Article 40 
TERRITORIAL APPLICATION CLAUSE 


1. Any State may, at the time of 
signature, ratification or accession, de- 
clare that the present Convention shall 
extend to all or any of the territories 
for the international relations of which 
it is responsible. Such a declaration 
shall take effect when the Convention 
enters into force for the State con- 
cerned. 


2. At any time thereafter any such 
extension shall be made by notification 
addressed to the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations and shall take effect 
as from the ninetieth day after the day 
of receipt by the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations of this notification, 
or as from the date of entry into force 
of the Convention for the State con- 
cerned, whichever is the later. 


3. With respect to those territories 
to which the Convention is not ex- 
tended at the time of signature, ratifi- 
cation or accession, each State con- 
cerned shall consider the possibility of 
taking the necessary steps in order to 
extend the application of this Conven- 
tion to such territories, subject, where 
necessary for constitutional reasons, to 
the consent of the governments of such 
territories. 


Article 41 
FEDERAL CLAUSE 


In the case of a Federal or non- 
unitary State the following provisions 
shall apply: 


(a) With respect to those articles of 
this Convention that come within the 
legislative jurisdiction of the federal 
legislative authority the obligations of 
the Federal Government shall to this 


extent be the same as those of parties 
which are not Federal States. 

(b) With respect to those articles of 
this Convention that come within the 
legislative jurisdiction of constituent 
States, provinces or cantons, which are 
not under the constitutional system of 
the federation, bound to take legislative 
action, the Federal Government shall 
bring such articles with favourable rec- 
ommendation to the notice of the ap- 
propriate authorities of States, provinces 
or cantons at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. 

(c) A Federal State Party to this 
Convention shall, at the request of any 
other Contracting State transmitted 
through the Secretary-General, supply 
a statement of the law and practice of 
the Federation and its constituent units 
in regard to any particular provision of 
the Convention showing the extent to 
which effect has been given to that 
provision by legislative or other action. 


Article 42 
RESERVATIONS 


1. At the time of signature, ratifica- 
tion or accession, any State may make 
reservations to articles of the Conven- 
tion other than to articles 1, 3, 4, 16 
(1), 33, 36-46 inclusive. 

2. Any State making a reservation 
in accordance with paragraph 1 of this 
article may at any time withdraw the 
reservation by a communication to that 
effect addressed to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations. 


Article 43 
ENTRY INTO FORCE 


1. This Convention shall come into 
force on the ninetieth day following the 
day of deposit of the sixth instrument 
of ratification or accession. 


2. For each State ratifying or ac- 
ceding to the Convention after the de- 
posit of the sixth instrument of rati- 
fication or accession, the Convention 
shall enter into force on the ninetieth 
day following the date of deposit by 
such State of its instrument of ratifica- 


tion or accession. 


Article 44 
DENUNCIATION 


1. Any Contracting State may de- 
nounce this Convention at any time by 
a notification addressed to the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations. 

2. Such denunciation shall take ef- 
fect for the Contracting State con- 
cerned one year from the date upon 
which it is received by the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations. 

3. Any State which has made a dec- 
laration or notification under article 40, 
may at any time thereafter, by a noti- 
fication to the Secretary-General of the 
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United Nations, declare that the Con- 
vention shall cease to extend to such 
territory one year after the date of re- 
ceipt of the notification by the Secre- 
tary-General. 


Article 45 
REVISION 


1. Any Contracting State may re- 
quest revision of this Convention at 
any time by a notification addressed to 
the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations. 

2. The General Assembly shall rec- 
ommend the steps, if any, to be taken 
in respect of such request. 


Article 46 


NOTIFICATIONS BY THE SECRETARY- 
GENERAL OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


The Secretary-General of the United 
Nations shall inform all Members of 
the United Nations and non-member 
States referred to in article 39: 


(a) of declarations and notifications 
in acordance with Section B of Article 
1; 

(b) of signatures, ratifications and 
accessions in accordance with article 
39; 


(c) of declarations and notifications 
in accordance with article 40; 

(d) of reservations and withdrawals 
in accordance with article 42: 

(e) of the date on which this Con- 
vention will come into force in accord- 
ance with article 43; 

(f) of denunciations and _notifica- 
tions in accordance with article 44; 


(g) of requests for revision in ac- 
cordance with article 45. 


In faith whereof the undersigned, 
duly authorized, have signed this Con- 
vention on behalf of their respective 
Governments, 

Done at Geneva, this twenty-eighth 
day of July, one thousand nine hundred 
and fifty-one, in a single copy, of which 
the English and French texts are 
equally authentic and which shall re- 
main deposited in the archives of the 
United Nations, and certified true 
copies of which shall be delivered to 
all Members of the United Nations and 
to the non-member States referred to 
in article 39. 


SCHEDULE 
Paragraph 1 


1. The travel document referred to 
in article 28 of this Convention shall be 
similar to the specimen annexed hereto. 

2. The document shall be made out 
in at least two languages, one of which 
shall be English or French. 
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Paragraph 2 


Subject to the regulations obtaining 
in the country of issue, children may 
be included in the travel document of 
a parent or, in exceptional circum- 
stances of another adult refugee. 


Paragraph 3 


The fees charged for issue of the 
document shall not exceed the lowest 
scale of charges for national passports. 


Paragraph 4 


Save in special or exceptional cases, 
the document shall be made valid for 
the largest possible number of coun- 
tries. 


Paragraph 5 


The document shall have a validity 
of either one or two years, at the dis- 
cretion of the issuing authority. 


Paragraph 6 


1. The renewal or extension of the 
validity of the document is a matter for 
the authority which issued it, so long 
as the holder has not established law- 
ful residence in another territory and 
resides lawfully in the territory of the 
said authority. The issue of a new 
document is, under the same condi- 
tions, a matter for the authority which 
issued the former document. 

2. Diplomatic or consular authori- 
ties, specially authorized for the pur- 
pose, shall be empowered to extend, 
for a period not exceeding six months, 
the validity of travel documents issued 
by their Governments. 

3. The Contracting States shall give 
sympathetic consideration to renewing 
or extending the validity of travel docu- 
ments or issuing new documents to 
refugees no longer lawfully resident in 
their territory who are unable to ob- 
tain a travel document from the coun- 
try of their lawful residence. 


Paragraph 7 


The Contracting States shall recog- 
nize the validity of the documents is- 
sued in accordance with the provisions 
of article 28 of this Convention. 


Paragraph 8 


The competent authorities of the 
country to which the refugee desires to 
proceed shall, if they are prepared to 
admit him and if a visa is required, 
affix a visa on the document of which 
he is the holder. 


Paragraph 9 


1. The Contracting States undertake 
to issue transit visas to refugees who 
have obtained visas for a territory of 
final destination. 





2. The issue of such visas may be 
refused on grounds which would justify 
refusal of a visa to any alien. 


Paragraph 10 


The fees for the issue of exit, entry 
or transit visas shall not exceed the 
lowest scale of charges for visas on 
foreign passports. 


Paragraph 11 


When a refugee has lawfully taken 
up residence in the territory of another 
Contracting State, the responsibility for 
the issue of a new document, under the 
terms and conditions of article 28, 
shall be that of the competent author- 
ity of that territory, to which the 
refugee shall be entitled to apply. 


Paragraph 12 


The authority issuing a new docu- 
ment shall withdraw the old document 
and shall return it to the country of 
issue, if it is stated in the document 
that it should be so returned; otherwise 
it shall withdraw and cancel the docu- 
ment. 


Paragraph 13 


1. Each Contracting State under- 
takes that the holder of a travel docu- 
ment issued by it in accordance with 
article 28 of this Convention shall be 
readmitted to its territory at any time 
during the period of its validity. 

2. Subject to the provisions of the 
preceding sub-paragraph, a Contracting 
State may require the holder of the 
document to comply with such formal- 
ities as may be prescribed in regard to 
exit from or return to its territory. 

3. The Contracting States reserve 
the right, in exceptional cases, or in 
cases where the refugee’s stay is au- 
thorized for a specific period, when is- 
suing the document, to limit the period 
during which the refugee may return 
to a period of not less than three 
months. 


Paragraph 14 


Subject only to the terms of para- 
graph 13, the provisions of this Sched- 
ule in no way affect the laws and regu- 
lations governing the conditions of ad- 
mission to, transit through, residence 
and establishment in, and departure 
from, the territories of the Contracting 
States. 


Paragraph 15 


Neither the issue of the document 
nor the entries made thereon determine 
or affect the status of the holder, par- 
ticularly as regards nationality. 


Paragraph 16 


The issue of the document does not 
in any way entitle the holder to the 
protection of the diplomatic or con- 
sular authorities of the country of is- 
sue, and does not confer on these au- 
thorities a right of protection. 
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The Course of N egotiations 
For a Cease-Fire in Korea 





EGOTIATIONS for a cease-fire 

in Korea between the United 
Nations Command and the North 
Korean and Communist Chinese 
forces were suspended on August 5 
by General Matthew B. Ridgway, 
Commander-in-Chief of the United 
Nations Command. 

General Ridgway acted after Vice- 
Admiral C. Turner Joy, head of the 
United Nations Command delegation 
to the conferences at Kaesong, had 
reported the presence of armed Chi- 
nese Communist troops in the con- 
ference area during the cease-fire 
talks of August 4, the nineteenth 
since negotiations began on July 10 
(see the. BULLETIN, vol. x, nos. 2 
& 3). The opposing forces had 
agreed that this should be a neutral 
area. 


Exchange of Messages 


A message broadcast by General 
Ridgway addressed to Kim II Sung, 
North Korean Premier, and General 
Peng Teh-huai, commander of the 
Chinese Communist forces in Korea, 
drew their attention “to this flagrant 
violation of the assurances which | 
required and which you promised. 

“The United Nations Command 
delegation,” the message continued, 
“is prepared to continue conversa- 
tions as soon as a Satisfactory ex- 
planation of this violation and as- 
surances of non-recurrence are re- 
ceived. 

“Meanwhile, the United Nations 
Command delegation will remain 
within the United Nations line. I 
await your reply.” 

On August 6 the radio at Pyong- 
yang. North Korean capital, broad- 
cast a reply to General Ridgway’s 
message signed by Premier Kim II 
Sung and General Peng Teh-huai. 
The message said: 

“On the matter concerning our 
Kaesong area guards entering the 
conference area, armed with inap- 
propriate weapons, in violation of 
our agreement at 1300, August 4, 
the Chief Delegate on our side has 
ordered our liaison officer, Colonel 
Chun Pyong San at 0930, August 5, 
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to notify your delegation of the de- 
tails of the incident which was in 
violation of our agreement. At the 
same time the liaison officer was or- 
dered to notify your delegation that 
our Chief Delegate had carefully 
reminded the Kaesong area guards 
that they must not enter the vicinity 
of the conference area and that they 
have been ordered to follow strictly 
this command and to see to it that 
such an incident does not occur 
again. 

“In order that our conference may 
not be obstructed by such trivial ac- 
cidental incidents we have again or- 
dered the guards of the Kaesong 
neutral zone to adhere strictly to the 
agreement of July 14 and to assure 
that such a violation of the agree- 
ment will not occur again. 

“We desire that you order your 
delegation to proceed to Kaesong 
to resume negotiations immediately 
upon receipt of this reply.” 

To this General Ridgway replied, 
on August 7, that his willingness to 
resume the cease-fire talks was “con- 
ditional on complete compliance with 
your guarantee of neutralization of 
the Kaesong area.” Any further fail- 
ure in that regard, he said, would be 
interpreted as “a deliberate move on 
your part to terminate the armistice 
negotiations.” The complete text of 
General Ridgway’s second broadcast 
message read as follows: 

“To Generals Kim Il Sung and 
Peng Teh-huai: 

“I have received and noted con- 
tents of your message of August 6. 
You state that orders have again 
been issued to your Kaesong area 
guards to adhere strictly to the reg- 
ulation that no armed guards would 
enter the conference area, in order 
that incidents similar to that of 
August 4 will not occur again. 

“I have also noted that you de- 
scribe such incidents as minor, acci- 
dental and trivial. Such incidents are 
of fundamental importance, as I have 
before pointed out. The incidents 
are neither minor nor trivial. Their 
accidental nature is in doubt, since 
mortar and machine-gun squads, in 


Talks Suspended Over Violation of Neutral Area 


violation of your agreement, were 
present with their equipment in the 
neutral area, whereas the only armed 
forces in the neutral area were to 
be those required for military police 
functions. 

“It must be clearly understood that 
my acceptance of a resumption of 
the armistice talks is conditional on 
complete compliance with your guar- 
antees of neutralization of the Kae- 
song area. Any further failure in 
this regard will be interpreted as a 
deliberate move on your part to 
terminate the armistice negotiations. 

“I await your acceptance of this 
condition.” 


Talks Make No Progress 


The negotiators, in eight talks 
prior to the developments which led 
to a suspension of the conferences, 
had failed to make progress toward 
agreement upon a demarcation line 
and a demilitarized zone between the 
United Nations and the North Ko- 
rean and Chinese Communist forces. 

A United Nations Command com- 
munique issued August 3 disclosed 
that the North Korean and Chinese 
delegation was insisting that the de- 
marcation line be drawn along “a 
parallel of latitude.” General Nam 
Il, Commander of North Korean 
forces, spoke for more than two 
hours, the communique said, in an 
effort to justify the view that the 
demarcation line should follow a 
parallel rather than “following signifi- 
cant terrain features which are mil- 
itarily important to the security of 
United Nations forces.” 

The communique* said that Vice- 
Admiral Joy had emphasized that the 
United Nations Command would not 
give up its present military positions 
of defence “to satisfy political de- 
sires to subdivide Korea,” and that 
in a closing statement, Vice-Admiral 
Joy “posed several searching ques- 
tions in an effort to establish the 
general attitude of the Communist 
delegation toward a truly military 
armistice and the resultant cease- 
fire.” 
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Reports on Embargo Against 


Communist China and North Korea 


Four States Reply on Action 


OLOMBIA, Lebanon, the Philip- 

pines, and one non-Member 
state, Japan, have reported to the 
Additional Measures Committee on 
action taken under the General As- 
sembly resolution of May 18. This 
resolution recommended that all 
states embargo shipment of strategic 
materials to areas under the control 
of the Central Chinese People’s Gov- 
ernment and the North Korean au- 
thorities. (Earlier responses were 
summarized in the BULLETIN, vol. 
XI, no. 1). 

Colombia. On June 22, Colom- 
bia reports, export of strategic ma- 
terials destined for the Governments 
of Communist China and North 
Korea was prohibited by Presidential 
decree. The decree also directed the 
Ministries of the Treasury and of 
Economic Development to draw up 
a list of such strategic materials and 
specify the penalties for failure to 
observe the prohibition. 

Lebanon. Although Lebanon does 
not have economic and commercial 
relations with the areas under con- 
trol of the Central Chinese People’s 
Government or the North Korean 
authorities, the Government has 
taken steps necessary to carry out 
the Assembly recommendation. 

The Philippines. The Philippine 
Congress has enacted legislation pro- 
hibiting exports. An Executive Order 
implementing the act covers all 
strategic and war potential items 
found in the Philippines, including 
those that may be imported from 
friendly countries. The prohibited 
exports include arms, ammunitions, 
aircraft, vessels and other war 
equipment, scrap metal, and certain 
local products, such as_ perishable 
foods and alcohol. Exceptions are 
made in a few cases where previous 
authority had been secured from 
other government agencies before 
May 11, 1951, and after November 
21, 1950, or February 21, 1951. A 
three-member Export Control Com- 
mittee rigidly screens all export ap- 
plications for listed items not con- 
sidered as direct war material. 
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Unanimous Committee approval is 
required before a recommendation on 
exportation of a particular item is 
forwarded to the President, and ap- 
proved applications are published for 
two weeks to allow objections to be 
raised. 

The order includes a ban on trans- 
shipments, to prevent re-exportations 


being represented as mere trans- 
shipments. 
Japan. The Japanese Govern- 


ment now requires approval by the 
Minister of International Trade and 
Industry for license to export 
strategic materials listed in the As- 





sembly resolution, regardless of their 
destination. Approval is not granted 
for exports of such items to the Chi- 
nese mainland and areas under con- 
trol of the Central Chinese People’s 


Government, North Korea, Hong 
Kong, and Macao. Approval is, how- 
ever, occasionally granted to goods if 
the Hong Kong Government will 
certify that they are essential supply. 
No approval for export is granted 
without assurance by the overseas 
buyer that goods will not be consigned 
to any place other than originally 
approved. Guarantees to this effect 
are required both from the exporter 
and the shipper, and a system of 
checks by customs officers has been 
set up, with severe penalties for 
contravening these measures and for 
smuggling. Furthermore, weapons 
and war material of any nature, gun- 
powder and explosives are treated 
practically as contraband, and no 
export license is granted, whatever 
the destination. Goods previously 
imported into Japan and goods un- 
loaded in Japan are treated and 
controlled as Japanese exports. 





New Sub-Group Is Established 


on Collective Military Measures 


Developments Under Uniting for Peace’ 


NEW seven-member sub-com- 

mittee on military measures has 
been established by the Collective 
Measures Committee. It is to collate 
the offers of Member states and study 
methods of co-ordinating their con- 
tributions, including elements of na- 
tional armed forces which could 
promptly be made available for 
United Nations service. 

The Collective Measures Commit- 
tee, meeting on July 17 for the first 
time since April 12, also assigned to 
the new sub-committee the task of 
studying the general guidance that 
should be given to the Panel of Mil- 
itary Experts. This panel, it may be 
recalled, could be made _ available, 
under the terms of the General As- 
sembly’s “Uniting for Peace” resolu- 
tion, to Member states seeking techni- 
cal advice on the organization, train- 
ing and equipment of elements of 
their armed forces as United Nations 
units. 


The sub-committee is composed of 
Brazil, France, the Philippines, Tur- 
key, the United Kingdom, the United 
States and Yugoslavia and includes 
two members from each of the other 
three sub-groups of the Collective 
Measures Committee: 

The working group on the Panel 
of Military Experts, whose 
report on the nature and func- 
tions of the Panel was adopted 
with certain amendments and 
sent on to the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions for con- 
sideration of financing; 

The sub-committee on economic 
and political measures, which on 
July 5 completed a draft of its 
report; 

and the sub-committee on eco- 
nomic and financial measures, 
which approved its report to the 
Committee on July 18. 
(Continued on page 183) 
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General Agreement on Principle of 


Single Armaments Body 


HE United States proposals for 

a new commission to take over 
work on control of atomic energy 
as well as reduction of conventional 
armaments have now met with ap- 
proval, in principle, by eleven of the 
members of the Committee of 
Twelve. 

The proposals, suggested in a 
working paper submitted on May 25, 
call for a commission to prepare 
plans for international control of all 
armaments and armed forces. This 
new body should, the paper sug- 
gests, build on the work already done 
by the present two Commissions and, 
in particular, on the United Nations 
plan for the international control of 
atomic energy. It was the last point 
to which the U.S.S.R. objected at the 
Committee meeting on May 25. This 
was the same old, obsolete, and un- 
acceptable United States plan, said 
the Soviet representative, and his 


Government opposed it. China, on 
the other hand, approved the work- 
ing paper at the same meeting. (See 
the BULLETIN, vol. X, no. 12.) 

Approval in principle came at the 
Committee’s next meeting on July 25 
from nine other states: Brazil, 
Canada, Ecuador, France, India, the 
Netherlands, Turkey, the United 
Kingdom, and Yugoslavia. 

The agreement expressed was on 
the general principle of the merger, 
not all the details. Ecuador and the 
Netherlands reserved their positions 
on the details of the commission's 
functions. India favored a_ single 
commission, her representative add- 
ing that he would support any 
scheme which had the approval of 
the Great Powers, since no progress 
would be possible without that sup- 
port. The United Kingdom repre- 
sentative said that the prospects of 
real success should be determined 


before any decision was taken on the 
proposed commission’s functions. 

Yugoslavia specifically reserved its 
position on the name of the new 
body, and also on the possibility that 
Members not represented on the Se- 
curity Council might be asked to 
submit their views. The Yugoslavian 
representative also believed that the 
new commission should have broad 
and flexible functions and that, while 
it should make extensive use of past 
work, it should not be tied to any 
specific plan already accepted by a 
majority. 

Canada stated that it would be in 
favor of a specific reference to peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy in giving 
the proposed commission’s functions 
—in line with the original resolution 
establishing the present Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

The United States representative 
then expressed gratification with the 
Committee’s general agreement on 
“the purpose and tenor” of his Gov- 
ernment’s working paper. His delega- 
tion, he stated, would now try to 
incorporate the concrete suggestions 
made and prepare a draft resolution. 





—— United Nations Medal To Be Awarded for Korean Service 


THE UNITED NATIONS MEDAL for person- 
nel serving with the United Nations Command 
blue and 
white, and the word “KOREA” appears on the 
metal band directly above the United Na- 
tions emblem on the obverse side. The re- 
verse carries the inscription: “For service in 
defence of the principles of the Charter of 
medal, made of 
bronze alloy, is approximately one and three- 
eighths inches in diameter. A ribbon with the 
same number of blue and white stripes, for 
use without the medal, also will be produced. 


forces in Korea. The ribbon is 


the United Nations.” The 


Regulations governing eligibility for the 


award will be announced shortly and will be 
Com- 
mander-in-Chief by the Secretary-General, who 
envisages that nationals of non-Member states 
medal. This 
would include members of the land, sea, and 
air forces of the Republic of Korea as well as 


transmitted to the United Nations 


will become eligible for the 


such nationals as the Italians serving with the 


Italian field hospital unit. The Commander-in- 
Chief will be authorized to make on-the-spot 
awards in accordance with the provisions of 
Such authority would of 
necessary 
enabling legislation by each of the national 


the regulations. 


course, be conditional upon any 


governments concerned. The original proposal 


for a United Nations medal award was put 


forward by the Philippine delegation last De- 
cember at the General Assembly. 
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A Study Of Economic Measures 


For Collective Action 





Sub-Committee Outlines Guiding Principles 


“BROAD outline and pattern” 

for economic and _ financial 
measures to prevent or repel aggres- 
sion was submitted on July 18 by a 
Sub-Committee of the Collective 
Measures Committee. The report is 
the unanimously adopted study of a 
five-member committee consisting of 
Brian Hill (Australia), Fouad El- 
Pharaony (Egypt), the Chairman 
Salvador Lopez (Philippines), Hard- 
ing F. Bancroft (United States) and 
Victor M. Rivas (Venezuela). 
Through sixteen meetings the five 
members, working as a committee of 
individual experts rather than as 
representatives of their governments, 
studied a number of papers on eco- 
nomic measures to deter or weaken 
an aggressor and to render assistance 
to the victims and the co-operating 
countries. 

The report points out that the 
very nature of the security problem 
precludes a detailed blue-print. Only 
the general pattern of action could 
be suggested, and the pattern has to 
take into account forestalling as well 
as repelling aggression and to cover 
the wide range of circumstances and 
conditions in which the collective 
action may be taken. The Sub-Com- 
mittee therefore concentrated on 
“immediately practical principles and 
procedures” which may serve as a 
guide to policy. 

These “Guiding Principles” the 
Sub-Committee lays down in_ the 
following words: 

1. As a first and essential requisite, 
the United Nations and Governments 
should place themselves in readiness 
to take effective action with the least 
possible delay. For this purpose, the 
United Nations should continuously 
study, in co-operation with govern- 
ments and international bodies, means 
of strengthening the system of col- 
lective security. 

2. It is essential as a matter of 
principle and of practical application 
to have the widest possible participa- 
tion in the implementation of collec- 
tive economic and financial measures 
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by both Member and non-Member 
States. 

3. Economic and financial meas- 
ures, because they have highly di- 
verse applications to differing na- 
tional economies, require procedures 
of sufficient flexibility to permit of 
adaptation to specific situations. 

4. Member states should in ad- 
vance and as early as is practicable, 
take the necessary legal and admin- 
istrative steps, in accordance with 
constitutional provisions, to put them 
in a position to implement collective 
economic and financial measures ex- 
peditiously and effectively. 

5. The application of economic 
and financial measures, whether to 
weaken the aggressor or to assist co- 
operating states, will inevitably im- 
pose unequal economic sacrifices 
upon states, which should, as a mat- 
ter of mutual assistance, be equitably 
shared to the extent possible among 
the co-operating states, taking into 
account the total burden borne by 
them in relation to the collective 
action. 

6. Collective economic and finan- 
cial measures taken by the United 
Nations and Member states must in- 
clude steps to prevent the circum- 
vention of controls by states or indi- 
viduals and to meet problems arising 
from the non-co-operation of any 
state. 

7. It is of importance that states 
should not be subjected to legal 
liabilities under treaties or other in- 
ternational commitments as a conse- 
quence of carrying out ccllective 
economic and financial measures. 

8. In the application of economic 
and financial measures under the 
auspices of the United Nations there 
is a wide area in which the United 
Nations should assume responsibility 
for co-ordination, for which purpose 
an appropriate body should be estab- 
lished. 

9. The United Nations should ob- 
tain reports from governments re- 
garding the measures applied in any 
particular case, and, in the light ot 





the effectiveness of such measures, 
make recommendations with a view 
to appropriate further action. 

10. In strengthening collective ma- 
chinery for the application of eco- 
nomic and financial measures, the 


maximum co-operation __ possible 
should be sought from existing bod- 
ies. In this connection states mem- 
bers of specialized agencies should 
support the extension by the special- 
ized agencies of the fullest possible 
co-operation in the implementation 
of collective economic and financial 
measures. Further, Member states 
should seek to obtain in the other 
international bodies of which they 
are members maximum co-operation 
in support of the collective economic 
and financial measures. 

These principles, the Sub-Commit- 
tee says in its first recommendation, 
might be submitted to the General 
Assembly for adoption as a guide to 
collective action in the economic and 
financial field. The Sub-Committee’s 
other recommendations are: 

2. A Continuing Committee be es- 
tablished which, taking account of the 
inter-relationship between military, 
political, and economic measures, 
should pursue the systematic study 
and formulation of the procedures, 
methods, and machinery to be util- 
ized in the application of collective 
measures, and submit reports and 
recommendations thereon. For this 
purpose the Committee should con- 
sult with governments and interna- 
tional bodies. 

3. In the event that the Security 
Council or the General Assembly 
decides upon or recommends the ap- 
plication of collective measures 
against an offending state, a Com- 
mittee be designated ad hoc for the 
necessary co-ordination of the meas- 
ures. 

While the actual composition of 
such a Co-ordination Committee 
would be determined largely by the 
particular circumstances of the situa- 
tion, special account should be taken 
in any circumstances of the desira- 
bility of having as members thereof 
states with prior experience as mem- 
bers of the Continuing Committee 
provided in Recommendation 2 
above. 

4. The specific functions delegated 
by the General Assembly or the Se- 
curity Council to the Co-ordination 
Committee provided in Recommen- 
dation 3 above should be inter alia 
to: 

(a) Receive and study _ reports 
from co-operative states on action 
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taken by them in implementing col- 
lective economic and financial meas- 
ures decided upon or recommended 
by the Security Council or the Gen- 
eral Assembly; 

(b) Co-ordinate related national 
action; 

(c) Arrange for the analysis and 
interchange of information; 

(d) Suggest standards of control 
and implementation to co-operating 
states and international bodies; 

(e) Define, when specifically re- 
quested, the scope of embargoes and 
other prohibitions; 

(f) Make recommendations as 
#ppropriate to the Security Council 
or the General Assembly regarding 
additions to and amplifications or 
modifications of the measures im- 
posed; 

(g) Report from time to time to 
the Security Council or the General 
Assembly with reference particularly 
to: (i) the operation of the collec- 
tive measures, (ii) the extent of com- 
pliance or non-compliance by states 
(whether members or not of the 
United Nations) with the collective 
measures, and (iii) the estimated 
effectiveness of the collective meas- 
ures; 

(h) Perform such other functions 
as may be assigned to it from time 
to time. 

The Secretary-General should as- 
sign such staff as the Continuing 
Committee and, whenever convened, 
the ad hoc Committee for Co-ordina- 
tion provided for in Recommenda- 
tions 2 and 3 above may require to 
assist them in carrying out their 
responsibilities. 

These principles and recommen- 
dations are arrived at after an ex- 
amination of basic considerations 
and a detailed study of “measures 
to weaken nations threatening or 
breaching the peace” and also of 
assistance to the victims of aggres- 
sion and to the states co-operating 
in the collective action. The next 
chapter examines possible use of 
existing international bodies. The 
Economic and Social Council, the 
report says, clearly has an appropri- 
ate role in such fields as post-hostil- 
ities planning and the organization 
of relief and rehabilitation; so too do 
the Council’s subsidiary bodies such 
as the Regional Commissions. 

As to the specialized agencies, the 
report points out that their positions 
and relations with the United Nations 
vary. The chief means by which the 
specialized agencies might assist 
would probably be to withhold bene- 
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More Responses on Armed Forces 
for Collective Action 


IFTEEN Member states had by 

August 2 
forces which might be made avail- 
able for collective security action in 
accordance with the “Uniting for 
Peace” resolution. The latest replies 
to the inquiry by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s special representative on the 
Collective Measures Committee came 
from Australia, China, Iraq, and the 
Netherlands. (For earlier responses 
see BULLETIN, vol. XI, nos. 1-3.) 


Australia 

Australia reaffirmed its determi- 
nation to contribute as fully as pos- 
sible to the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security. It added 
that maintenance within its armed 
forces of units which might be made 
available, in accordance with its con- 
stitutional processes, for service as 
United Nations units, was in accord 
with the Charter and Australia’s de- 
fence policy. 

The reply then detailed the forces 
provided to the United Nations Com- 
mand in Korea—a contribution to 
the fulfilment of the purposes of 
“Uniting for Peace.” Australian 
ground forces in Korea included a 
battalion at full strength, with 1,000 
specially enlisted reinforcements, 
serving with the recently formed 
First Commonwealth Division, Unit- 
ed Nations Forces; troops with the 
British Commonwealth Base in Ko- 
rea; and the wholly-Australian Brit- 
ish Commonwealth Occupation Force 
in Japan, now primarily engaged in 
maintaining British Commonwealth 
Forces in Korea. A fighter squadron 





fits and services in conformity with 
United Nations policy. Some of the 
agencies may also prove helpful 
sources of economic information. 

Particular functions may be per- 
formed also by the United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency 
Fund. The Office of the High Com- 
missioner for Refugees is primarily 
concerned with legal protection and 
diplomatic negotiation but the As- 
sembly resolution establishing the 
cffice specifically contemplated ad- 
ditional functions. The United Na- 
tions Expanded Technical Assistance 
Program might, the report adds, pro- 
vide experts and other forms of tech- 
nical assistance in support of collec- 
tive measures as it has already done 
in Korea. 


reported on armed’ 


and communications unit of the 


Royal Australian Air Force were 
also in Korea. Royal Australian 
Naval forces there included two 


destroyers and an aircraft carrier. 

In addition, the Australian Gov- 
ernment has provided air forces 
which are contributing to the mainte- 
mance of peace and_ security in 
Malaya. 

Australia is, at present, engaged 
on a program to increase its armed 
forces for security reasons and to 
fulfil its responsibilities under collec- 
tive self-defence and regional ar- 
rangements, including those for co- 
operation in British Commonwealth 
defence. These arrangements are di- 
rected toward maintenance or re- 
storation of international peace and 
security, the objectives of “Uniting 
for Peace.” The Government will be 
ready to consider, in the light of 
these responsibilities, the extent to 
which it may be able to provide 
forces, as in the case of Korea, as a 
contribution to any future United 
Nations action to meet breaches of 
the peace and acts of aggression. 


China 

The Republic of China, to the ex- 
tent that military requirements for 
its own defence permit, will consider 
participation in the collective military 
efforts of the United Nations for the 
maintenance of international peace 
and security, pursuant to provisions 
of the Charter, and in arrangements 
which may be specially made for the 
purpose. Further, the Government 
will keep this matter under constant 
review in the light of prevailing cir- 
cumstances. 


Iraq 

Iraq finds it extremely difficult to 
implement the clause of the “Uniting 
for Peace” resolution concerning 
armed forces for collective action. 
No part of the present armed forces 
can be spared as they are all needed 
for defence. Nor can Iraq bear the 
serious financial burden of additional 
forces without serious and adverse 
consequences to its economy. Never- 
theless, Iraq is determined never to 
relax its efforts to find ways within 
its limited capacity for helping the 
United Nations measures to pre- 
serve world peace and resist aggres- 
sion. 

(Continued on page 166) 
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Progress of Technical Assistance 


Under the Expanded Program 





Board’s Review of Activities 


HE considerable scale of activi- 

ties under the expanded program 
of technical assistance is described 
in the latest report of the Technical 
Assistance Board (TAB). Reporting 
to the Technical Assistance Com- 
mittee of the Economic and Social 
Council, now in session in Geneva, 
the Board states that as of June 30, 
1951, 152 agreements had _ been 
signed with 45 governments, provid- 
ing for 670 experts and 551 fellow- 
ships. Experts have so far been re- 
cruited from 54 different countries. 

Agreements still under negotiation, 
it is expected, will call for an addi- 
tional 646 experts and 590 fellow- 
ships by the end of this year. Over 
500 requests for technical assistance 
have been submitted by the govern- 
ments of 64 countries and territories 
to the organizations taking part in 
the expanded program—the United 
Nations; the Food and Agriculture 
Organization (FAO); the International 
Civil Aviation Organization (1cAo); 
the International Labor Organization 
(Lo); the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization (UNESCO); and the World 
Health Organization (WHO). 

Now that early difficulties are be- 
ing surmounted both by governments 
and the agencies concerned, adds the 
report, the machinery for providing 
technical assistance could be used on 
a scale limited mainly by the size of 
contributions by governments and 
the availability of experts. 

All the agencies are planning their 
activities on the assumption inherent 
in the program that it will be con- 
tinuing. The question of financing 
operations for 1952 is to be covered 
in a separate statement to be issued 
shortly. 

The Technical Assistance Board, it 
will be recalled, is the co-ordinating 
mechanism for the expanded program 
of technical assistance for economic 
development. Its chairman is the 
Secretary-General of the United 
Nations and the Directors-General 
of the participating organizations 
make up the rest of its membership. 
The Board has a secretariat under an 
Executive Secretary located at Unit- 
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ed Nations Headquarters. In addi- 
tion to the participating organiza- 
tions, the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development 
(BANK) and the International Mone- 
tary Fund (FUND) are also repre- 
sented on TAB to co-ordinate their 
own technical aid activities with 
those of the expanded program. The 
United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East (UNRWA), too, co-operates 
in the work of TAB but does not re- 
ceive allocations from the special 
fund of voluntary contributions 
pledged by 55 governments to finance 
the expanded program. 

For the first financial period, the 
total pledged was the equivalent of 
$20,100,000 and 31 countries had 
paid in $11,400,000 by June 30 of 
this year. Of the 31 countries, 22 
had paid in full, while nine had in- 
dicated that their payments were in- 
stallments. 

Although the voluntary fund, re- 
ported on by TAB, was nominally in- 
tended to cover the period from July 
1, 1950, to the end of 1951, most 
of the projects described in the re- 
port were launched in 1951. Both 
governments and the participating or- 
ganizations, the report adds, had to 
find out how to make the program 
work. 

Much of the early period was 
taken up with initial negotiations 
and arrangements for recruitment. 


Increase in Fellowships 


The accelerating tempo of the pro- 
gram indicated in the rise in the 
number of experts is paralleled by the 
number of fellowships and scholar- 
ships approved for training local of- 
ficials to carry on after the experts 
have withdrawn. “Indeed,” says the 
report, “the ultimate success of the 
program may be gauged by the ef- 
fectiveness and speed by which for- 
eign experts can be replaced by local 
personnel.” 

Fellowship grants have thus far 
constituted the principal training 
activity. Five hundred and fifty-one 
fellowships and scholarships have 
been provided for training nationals 





of under-developed countries under 
agreements already signed while an- 
other 590, it is expected, will be 
awarded by the end of 1951. 

The agencies also co-operate in 
setting up regional training institutes 
at which a faculty of experts meet 
officials from countries facing similar 
problems. One type of institute pro- 
vides training for officials of under- 
developed countries in the appraisal 
of economic development projects. 
They are then better able to help 
their governments to use interna- 
tional technical assistance facilities, 
train local personnel and prepare ap- 
plications for capital aid from 
abroad. The first of such institutes 
for South-East Asia was conducted 
at Lahore, Pakistan, at the end of 
1950. 

The Eastern Mediterranean area 
is to be served by a similar three- 
month session at Ankara, while Latin 
America is to have an institute at 
Santiago. Total expenditures for pro- 
viding experts, fellowships and other 
training opportunities, and for 
demonstration projects and other 
technical information services are ex- 
pected to run to $15,400,000 by the 
end of the year. 

An additional $12,000,000 would 
be required, TAB estimates, to finish 
projects launched in 1951 but ex- 
pected to run into 1952. 

In a survey of the types of techni- 
cal assistance being given to request- 
ing governments, the report says that 
experts will be working in 40 major 
fields. Fellowships have been pro- 
vided in most of these fields, and, in 
some cases, in even greater number 
than experts. 

The fields in which the major 
activities of each agency are being 
undertaken, all reflecting requests 
from governments, are as follows: 

ILO’s two top categories are first: 
manpower, technical and vocational 
training and education, employment 
service Organizations, migration and 
vocational guidance; and, secondly, 
social security. For WHo the chief 
calls have been for aid in public 
health administration, and malaria 
control. 

FAO has been asked mainly for aid 
in national program building and 
preparatory missions, land and water 
use, animal disease control, and the 
development and integration of forest 
industries. FAO also has received nu- 
merous requests for aid in fish pro- 
duction, the management of fisheries 
resources, and in compiling food and 
agricultural statistics and censuses. 
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ICAO, Which receives only one per 
cent of the funds contributed to the 
special account whereby the ex- 
panded program is financed, had al- 
ready agreed to provide 39 experts 
and had approved the award of 34 
fellowships. 

Requests to UNESCO were fairly 
evenly divided between requests for 
aid in the fields of technical educa- 
tion, scientific research, and funda- 
mental education. 

The major spheres in which the 
United Nations provides technical 
assistance under the expanded pro- 
gram are: industrial development; 
road, rail and inland transport, and 
communications; public finance and 
fiscal policies; general economic de- 
velopment; public administration; 
and social welfare and development. 
(Industrial development was the field 
for which the greatest number of re- 
quests for aid were submitted). Apart 
from its responsibilities under the 
expanded program, the United Na- 
tions also provides advisory social 
welfare services, and training in pub- 
lic administration. Providing facilities 
for aid in these spheres is but a part 
of the objectives of the expanded 
program. The United Nations, how- 
ever, Views all its technical assistance 
activities as a single Operation regard- 
less of whether the funds to finance 
them come from the regular United 
Nations budget or from the voluntary 
fund for the expanded program. 

The report also deals with the 
work of the BANK and the FUND 
in the technical assistance field. 
The former’s technical assistance 
Operations sometimes arise in the 
normal course of loan operations and 
sometimes are conducted apart from 
them. In the first case, modifications 
are on occasion suggested in projects 
offered for financing. Assistance is 
sometimes given in raising the local 
capital part of projects getting BANK 
support. Secondly, the BANK receives 
requests for survey missions to make 
recommendations on long-term pro- 
grams of development. 

A large part of the FUND’s opera- 
tions consists of technical assistance. 
These are for the most part carried 
on by regular staff members. Fre- 
quently, however, aid is given in 
private because of its obvious impact 
on markets. 

Although it is too early to ap- 
praise the effectiveness of the pro- 
gram, it is clear, says the Board, 
that a sound foundation is being 
built on which to realize “the great 
promise inherent in the program for 
the promotion of the economic de- 
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velopment of under-developed coun- 
tries and for the attainment of higher 
levels of economic and social welfare 
for their entire populations.” 

One limiting factor in the early 
phase of the program, it now ap- 
pears, is the dependence of the agen- 
cies on the requests of governments. 
This means that the responsibility for 
selecting the fields in which technical 
assistance is wanted remains with 
governments. And, says the report, 
“though it may appear that relatively 
few projects deal with the most basic 
problems of under-developed coun- 
tries, this should not be taken as an 
indication that these problems are 
not being tackled by the governments 
concerned.” 

While there have been requests in 
such basic fields as land tenure, trans- 
port and communications, industrial 
development, development of arid 
lands and water resources, it is the 
view of the Board that requests for 
aid will come slowly on problems 
where governmental action implies 
basic reforms in traditional practices. 
Such requests may result, however, 
from successful use of technical as- 
sistance by governments on_peri- 
pheral problems, says the report. 

What is being accomplished by the 
program, the report adds, must be 
continuously studied, both in the 
field and by the Board. Tests must 
be applied as to the relative urgency 
of the projects underway or pro- 
posed, on the scope for bringing 
projects into an overall program, 
should one be launched, and as to 
the resources available to the organi- 
zations and the ability of the coun- 
try to absorb the technical aid being 
sought. Early experience shows that 
some governments are not prepared 
to make adequate use of the experts 
they ask for, or expect results too 
soon, underestimating their own role 
in making the most of expert serv- 
ices. 

The need for capital support for 
projects in basic fields is also cited as 
limiting the number of requests in 
such fields as industrial development. 
“In fact, it is clear,” says the Board, 
“that within a short time many of 
the activities requested or carried out 
will have reached the point where 
substantial funds will be needed” 
to carry forward the development 
programs under both public and pri- 
vate enterprise. 

The Board also “noted with in- 
terest” the recommendations of a 
group of experts who recently re- 
ported on financing economic de- 


velopment at the request of the Sec- 
retary-General, and who urged the 
establishment of a special interna- 
tional unit to make grants to coun- 
tries for economic development (see 
the BULLETIN, vol. X, no. 11). It is 
not always possible for under-de- 
veloped countries to offer the condi- 
tions under which  self-liquidating 
loans can be obtained, says TAB, 
agreeing with a recent statement by 
the President of the BANK that the 
institution proposed by the experts 
might “appropriately be linked” to 
the BANK. The Board concludes, 
however, that the effort of the re- 
questing government remains the 
most important element in the pro- 
gram. Substantial improvements in 
the conditions of the peoples of their 
countries may be ensured with the 
help of the expanded program if the 
government makes sure it is ready 
for technical assistance before seek- 
ing it and, if, further, the govern- 
ment both mobilizes the country’s 
resources, and energetically carries 
out measures decided upon in 
the course of technical assistance 
projects. 

The report also examines the work 
of TAB, 

The Board, the report states, “is 
not an executive or operating body,” 
but it does see to it that the require- 
ments of the program are met where 
operations concerned involve several 
participating organizations. It now 
undertakes systematic reviews of the 
way requests are being met and looks 
forward to devoting much of its fu- 
ture reports to appraising program 
results. 

Relations with the bilateral pro- 
grams are also a responsibility of the 
Board’s Secretariat. 

In the field, co-ordination — is 
achieved in some multi-agency opera- 
tions through the appointment, on be- 
half of participating organizations, of 
a resident technical assistance repre- 
sentative. The Board has decided to 
name the next three such resident 
representatives from the funds set 
aside for its Executive Secretariat. 

Increased responsibility for the 
Board is foreseen in the recom- 
mendation that the portion of the 
1952 contributions reserved for al- 
location by the Board should be im- 
mediately increased from 15 per cent 
to 20 per cent of the first $20,000,- 
000. In addition, all contributions 
above $20,000,000 would, by this 
recommendation, be dispensed under 
the Board’s authority. 
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Progress of Trusteeship System 





A Review of the Council’s Ninth Session 


By Sir Alan Burns President of the Trusteeship Council 


ISCHARGING its functions in 

connection with the Trusteeship 
System, as set out in the Charter of 
the United Nations, under which the 
conditions in the eleven Trust Terri- 
tories in East and West Africa and 
the Pacific Ocean area are regularly 
examined, the - Trusteeship Council 
has just concluded the ninth and one 
of the heaviest sessions of its nearly 
five years’ existence. 

It has been my privilege and 
honor, as the representative on the 
Council of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
to take the President’s chair for the 
period covered by this ninth session 
and the next winter session of the 
Council. I have followed a distin- 
guished succession of holders of this 
office, of whom my immediate prede- 
cessor was the representative of the 
Dominican Republic, Dr. Max Hen- 
riquez Urena, under whom the Coun- 
cil had continued to make steady 
progress in improving the efficiency 
of its procedures and the general 
effectiveness of the operation of the 
International Trusteeship System. 

As must by now be widely known, 
the purpose of the Trusteeship Sys- 
tem is to provide the means by which 
the United Nations may play a 
supervisory role in the political, eco- 
nomic, social and educational ad- 
vancement of the inhabitants of the 
Trust Territories. The administration 
of these territories, and the long and 
difficult task of leading them towards 
the ultimate objective of self-govern- 
ment or independence, are the re- 
sponsibility of those individual gov- 
ernments which, in most cases, have 
been administering them for more 
than 30 years, and, by mutual agree- 
ment with the United Nations, have 
been designated as Administering 
Authorities with full powers of legis- 
lation, administration and jurisdiction 
over the Territories concerned. 

My own Government is one of 
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seven such Administering Authori- 
ties, with responsibility for three of 
the Trust Territories and joint re- 
sponsibility for a fourth. I envisage 
the International Trusteeship System 
and I am sure that this is the con- 
ception shared by most of my col- 
leagues on the Council—as being, in 
its ideal form, a mutually useful and 
beneficial arrangement through which 
the experience of the Administering 
Authorities may be pooled with the 
understanding and the constructive 
points of view of non-Administering 
powers, in order that encouragement 
and assistance may be given to the 
former in a task which they have 
undertaken not only in Trust Terri- 
tories but in other parts of the world. 
That task may be simply stated as 
the advancement of dependent peo- 
ples everywhere, through progres- 
sively higher standards of living, 
health, welfare and education, to the 
point where they may stand alone 
and fend successfully for themselves 
in the politically and economically 
complex world in which we live. 





The Three Categories 


The Trust Territories fall into 
three categories. Of these the largest 
is the group of nine Territories which 
the present Administering Authori- 
ties also administered under the man- 
dates system of the League of Na- 
tions, and which they submitted to 
the Trusteeship System when the 
United Nations came into being. The 
tenth Trust Territory, that of the 
Pacific Islands, falls into a different 
class; formerly administered by Japan 
under the mandates system, it has 
been designated a _ strategic area 
under Trusteeship, with the United 
States of America as the Administer- 
ing Authority. The eleventh and 
most recent acquisition to the system 
is the former Italian colony of 
Somaliland in East Africa, which the 
General Assembly resotved to place 
under Trusteeship pending the grant 
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Chief, British Honduras (1934); As- 
sistant Under-Secretary of State, Col- 
onial Office (1940); Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief, Gold Coast 
(1941). In June this year he was 
elected President of the Trusteeship 
Council. 


of independence in ten years, and of 
which Italy has been designated the 
Administering Authority for that pe- 
riod of time. 

The most important regular means 
by which the Trusteeship Council, 
under the authority of the General 
Assembly, exercises the supervisory 
functions of the United Nations is 
by the examination of the report 
submitted annually on the admin- 
istration of each Territory by the 
Administering Authority concerned. 
In the light of its own experience, 
and also of sugestions made from 
time to time by the General Assem- 
bly, the Council has devised a general 
procedure by which, beginning this 
year, it takes the Pacific reports at 
its winter sessions and the African 
reports at its summer sessions, in 
order to reduce to @ minimum the 
time that must elapse between the 
close of the year under review and 
the examination of the reports by the 
Council; and by which it also exam- 
ines, at the same time as the report 
on a given Trust Territory, petitions 
dealing with general conditions in 
that Territory, any current report on 
the Territory by a Visiting Mission, 
and similarly any other relevant data 
before it. In this way the Council is 
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able, regularly once a year and on 
one and the same occasion, to make 
a comprehensive study of all relevant 
material relating to each of the Trust 
Territories. 


Main Task 


Thus, at the ninth session just con- 
cluded, the Council’s main task was 
to examine according to this pro- 
cedure the achievements, needs and 
problems reported from all seven 
of the African Trust Territories: 
Ruanda - Urundi, Somaliland, Tan- 
ganyika, the two Cameroons and the 
two Togolands. This task, always an 
Onerous and exacting one, was made 
even more so by the fact that, in 
order to bring into effect the pro- 
cedure described above, the Council 
found it necessary on this occasion 
to examine not one but two annual 
reports from six of the seven terri- 
tories, namely, the reports for both 
1949 and 1950. At the same time, 
the Council had on its agenda no 
fewer than 126 petitions emanating 
from or relating to the African Ter- 
ritories, and a number of others were 
submitted as the session progressed. 

As always, the Council was greatly 
assisted in its task by the presence 
of a Special Representative from 
each Trust Territory who sat with it 
and answered an exhaustive series of 
questions intended to throw further 
light on progress made and problems 
outstanding. Each Special Represent- 
ative was a responsible official of 
the Administration of the Territory 
concerned, having a wealth of expe- 
rience and intimate knowledge of the 
conditions and needs of the peoples 
to whom he had devoted his career; 
and the Council showed to each its 
appreciation of his ability and will- 
ingness to help it draw a more pre- 
Cise picture of the affairs of each 
Territory. 


First Report on Somaliland 


The session was noteworthy also 
in that it was the occasion for the 
examination of the first report, by 
Italy as the Administering Authority, 
on the new Trust Territory of Somali- 
land. On this matter, the Council 
had the assistance not only of a 
Special Representative, in the person 
of the Administrator of the Territory 
himself, but also of the representa- 
tives of all three members of the 
United Nations Advisory Council— 
Colombia, Egypt and the Philippines 
—who took part in the discussion 
on the Territory. In the case of the 
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other African Territories, the Council 
had the further benefit of observa- 
tions from UNESCO on educational 
conditions. 


In examining conditions in each 


Trust Territory, the Council devoted. 


two or three days to the questioning 
of the Special Representative, and 
followed this phase by a general 
discussion in which opinions were 
crystallized, judgments offered and 
suggestions and recommendations 
put forward. For each Territory a 
small drafting committee was ap- 
pointed to weigh the facts and opin- 
ions offered, again with the assistance 
of the Special Representative, and to 
draft observations, conclusions and 
recommendations acceptable to the 
Council as a whole. 

At the same time, the Council’s 
ad hoc Committee on Petitions care- 
fully sifted the complaints, requests 
and suggestions contained in_peti- 
tions emanating from the Trust Ter- 
ritories, considered them in the light 
of observations submitted by the 
Administering Authorities and of 
explanatory statements made by the 
Special Representatives and similarly 
proposed to the Council the various 
kinds of action which it might take 
to meet each case. 

As reflected by the conclusions 
and recommendations finally adopt- 
ed, the Council revealed, in my 
cpinion, an increasingly expert ca- 
pacity to recognize the real progress 
achieved in the Trust Territories, to 
understand the difficulties confront- 
ing the Administering Authorities, 
and to place the outstanding prob- 
lems in true perspective against these 
facts. In general terms, it recognized 
a perceptible degree of advancement 
—more rapid in some Territories 
than in others, but common to all— 
in political development, in economic 
improvement, in the betterment of 
social conditions, and in the spread 
of education. It freely commended 
general and specific achievements 
wherever it felt that commendation 
was deserved, and it did not hesitate 
to make sugestions of a balanced and 
constructive nature that might serve 
to assist the Administering Author- 
ities in pressing forward with their 
policies and programs. 


The Ewe Problem 


The Council’s crowded agenda 
also included other items of im- 
portance. Of these, mention may be 


made of the complex “Ewe problem,” 
more exactly described as the prob- 
lem arising from demands for both 
the unification of the Ewe peoples 
who inhabit parts of the two Togo- 
lands in West Africa and the unifi- 
cation of the two Togolands as a 
whole. This is a problem which has 
preoccupied the Council ever since 
its establishment, and the two Ad- 
ministering Authorities directly con- 
cerned for a much longer time. 
Measures taken by the two Gov- 
ernments not only to ameliorate the 
inevitable immigration, customs, cur- 
rency and other difficulties arising 
from the existence between the Togo- 
lands of an international frontier, 
but also to establish the real wishes 
and interests of all the peoples con- 
cerned, have led them to believe that 
no solution involving an alteration 
of boundaries or of political alleg- 
iance could at present command the 
general assent of the peoples or even 
the agreement of a majority. They 
communicated this view to the Coun- 
cil at its ninth session, together with 
a decision to establish a joint council 
of representatives of the two Trust 
Territories as a means of associating 
the people more directly with their 
efforts to harmonize the policy of 
development in both Territories as an 
essential corollary to their advance- 
ment towards self-government. With 
this decision the Trusteeship Council 
wisely concurred, and it is to be 
hoped that the proposed joint body 
will find a satisfactory solution to 
this admittedly difficult problem. 


Other Decisions 


At the same session, the Council 
also made final arrangements for the 
despatch of its second Visiting Mis- 
sion to Trust Territories in East 
Africa, the itinerary including Som- 
aliland as well as Ruanda-Urundi 
and Tanganyika. Through a special 
committee set up for the purpose, 
it made further progress in an im- 
portant and complex study of rural 
economic development problems re- 
quested of it by the General Assem- 
bly, and its Committee on Admin- 
istrative Unions submitted progress 
reports which were taken into con- 
sideration in its examjnation of con- 
ditions in the Trust Territories 
concerned. In addition, the Council 
devoted attention to the improvement 
of its procedure and organization. 

I have noted above my opinion as 
to the progress made by the Council, 

(Continued on page 183) 





Major Political Changes in 





British-Administered Togoland 





a political developments 
took place in Togoland under 
British administration during the 
years 1949 and 1950. These flowed 
from the new Constitution for the 
Gold Coast which the Trusteeship 
Council hailed as an important step 
towards self-government. The Coun- 
cil noted that the new Constitution 
would give added political experience 
to the inhabitants. It felt, however, 
that the effect of the change on the 
Status of the Territory had to be kept 
under constant review but noted the 
Administering Authority’s assurances 
that the interests of the Togolanders 
would be protected. 

At several meetings between July 
12 and 18, the Council examined the 
Administering Authority’s reports, 
the proceedings beginning with a 
hearing of D. A. Sutherland, the 
Special Representative of the Ad- 
ministering Authority. 


Special Representative’s Statement 


Under the new Constitution, he 
said, the southern section of the Trust 
Territory had received three seats 
in the Gold Coast Legislative Assem- 
bly, two elected by rural con- 
stituencies and one by the Southern 
Togoland Council. In addition, two 
northern Togolanders were elected 
from the single electoral college for 
the northern section of Togoland and 
the Northern Territories. Some other 
elected members have affinities of 
tribe or residence with the northern 
section. The Assembly had already 
met once last April for a budget ses- 
sion. The new Constitution, Mr. 
Sutherland stated, had been smooth- 
ly and successfully inaugurated. It 
gave the people of the Gold Coast 
greater responsibility in their own 
affairs than is exercised by any other 
British Colonial Territory in Africa. 
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Council Examines Conditions in 1949 and 1950 


The next stage in this advance was 
to extend the forms of local govern- 
ment, their importance for the gen- 
eral structure of government being 
no less than that of the central legis- 
lature. He also pointed out that the 
Territory had been given increased 
representation on statutory and other 
boards. 


Mr. Sutherland reported progress 
in the enrollment of primary schools 
and in that of the first secondary 
school which was established in 1950. 
Shortage of teachers, not lack of 
funds, was, he explained, the main 
impediment to progress. A new 
teachers’ training college was being 
established in Northern Togoland. 
Mr. Sutherland also pointed out two 
other important decisions. First, local 
authorities had been authorized to 
set up primary schools on condition 
that the schools would not receive 
government grants until they quali- 
fied for them. Secondly, it had been 
decided to make junior primary edu- 
cation free—a step that would entail 
larger grants to mission schools. The 
question of transferring mission pri- 
mary schools to the new local au- 
thorities was now under discussion. 

Mr. Sutherland reported, too, that 
the mass education program in the 
south, started two years ago, was a 
“remarkable success,” not only in 
promoting literacy, but also in stim- 





ulating rural interest in many 
spheres. 
Policy on the use of corporal 


punishment, he added, was being 
given continued careful examination, 
and it had been decided to abolish 
the flogging or whipping of adults, 
except in prisons for cases of mutiny, 
incitement to mutiny, and gross per- 
sonal violence to prison officials. The 
approval of the Executive Council, 
however, was necessary to carry out 


a sentence of flogging. Whipping to 
punish young offenders would be 
retained. 

Concluding, Mr. Sutherland said 
no effort was being spared to further 
the well-being of the Territory’s in- 
habitants, despite handicaps such as 
continuing shortages of materials and 
skilled personnel. 


Council’s Questions 


During the Council's interrogation 
of the Special Representative mem- 
bers expressed particular interest in 
the effects of the new Gold Coast 
Constitution on the status and future 
of British-administered Togoland as 
a Trust Territory. Since the new 
Constitution inter-related the political 
problems of both the Gold Coast and 
the Territory, and since the Trustee- 
ship Agreement permitted, not a 
political union, but only a fiscal, cus- 
toms and administrative union, what, 
members asked, would be the Terri- 
tory’s status when the Gold Coast 
became completely self-governing? 
Would it be united to the Gold 
Coast? 

The United Kingdom representa- 
tive, W. A. C. Mathieson, explained 
that whatever changes took place in 
the Gold Coast, the Administering 
Authority would continue to fulfil all 
its obligations under the Charter and 
Trusteeship Agreement. The new 
Gold Coast Constitution extended a 
large measure of self-government to 
the Territory, but it did not imply 
any change in the Territory’s inter- 
national status. Further, the new 
Constitution provided for the assent 
of the United Kingdom Government 
to ensure that bills of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly were not inconsistent 
with the obligations imposed on the 
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United Kingdom Government by 
treaties such as the Trusteeship 
Agreement. 

As for plans to ensure the de- 
velopment of the Territory as an in- 
dependent entity, Mr. Mathieson 
pointed out that the Administering 
Authority was required by the Trus- 
teeship Agreement to administer the 
Territory as an integral part of the 
Gold Coast. It could not therefore 
be administered as a separate entity. 

Questioned about the Territory’s 
economic development, the Special 
Representative said that every en- 
couragement was given to ensure that 
the greatest part of the trade was in 
the hands of Africans. No discrimi- 
nation was shown and _ encourage- 
ment would also be given to the “ex- 
patriate firms,” of which there were 
only a very few. The greatest in- 
dustry—cocoa industry production— 
was entirely in the hands of the in- 
digenous inhabitants. 

As for the Cocoa Marketing 
Board’s profits, Mr. Sutherland said, 
these were paid into the Board’s 
funds. .In 1950, the latter had been 
allocated mainly as follows: stabili- 
zation reserve, £35,000,000; rehabili- 
tation of cocoa areas, about £8,000,- 
000; riot and civil commotion insur- 
ance, £1,000,000; general trading re- 
serve, £1,250,000. In addition, £1,- 
000,000 had been allocated for schol- 
arships for dependents of cocoa pro- 
ducers, and £1,000,000 granted 
to endow agricultural research work 
at the Gold Coast University Col- 
lege. One of the main objects of the 
Board was to set up a stabilization 
reserve of £50,000,000 to provide a 
cushion against fluctuating prices. 
This had to be done before it could 
be considered safe to embark on any 
major development schemes. 

Replying to questions on health 
and educational services, the Special 
Representative stated that excellent 
training was given in the Gold Coast 
for medical assistants, nurses, sani- 
tary inspectors, midwives and labora- 
tory workers. Scholarships were 
given to train doctors overseas, there 
being no funds to set up a medical 
school in the Territory. Indigenous 
inhabitants were trained as nurses in 
Accra. There were also two mobile 
clinics, one in the northern part of 
the Territory and one in the south. 
To further maternal and child health, 
mass education activities were being 
undertaken to encourage the use of 
nurses and volunteer health visitors. 


The mass education movement, 
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moreover, had met with an enthusi- 
astic response in the south, over 
3,000 adults having been taught to 
read and write in their vernacular in 
the two years since the movement 
started. The population in the north 
was poor, widely dispersed and 
showed little desire for change. There 
had not been much interest in educa- 
tion there. Nonetheless, there were 
signs that demand for mass educa- 
tion was growing. One difficulty in 
meeting this demand in the north 
arose, however, from language dif- 
ferences which prevented the use of 
mass education teams and books used 
in the south. 


Several members asked about the 
role of the mission schools and if it 
was desirable to transfer their activi- 
ties to government-controlled schools. 
In reply, the United Kingdom repre- 
sentative explained that his Govern- 
ment believed that a dual system of 
education could be quite effective 
so long as the state exercised its 
responsibilities of supervision and 


finance which was the case in Togo- 
land. Mr. Sutherland added that in 
the near future local authorities 
would take over the part played by 
missions in establishing and operat- 
ing primary schools. 


General Debate 


Opening the Council’s general de- 
bate on the two reports, J. V. Scott, 
of New Zealand, thought that the 
new Gold Coast Constitution marked 
a considerable advance towards selt- 
government. He hoped the Admin- 
istering Authority would consider the 
establishment of a deliberative and 
advisory body composed entirely of 
the indigenous inhabitants, and fur- 
ther, that a regional administration 
would be set up for Southern Togo- 
land, instead of continuing the ad- 
ministrative union with the Gold 
Coast Colony. 

In the economic field, Mr. Scott 
felt the profits of the Cocoa Market- 


THE DISTRICT COMMISSIONER OF KPANDU pauses in his daily round to chat with a local 
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ing Board should be used to further 
the cocoa industry and that a greater 
variety of primary products be pro- 
duced. The existing plans for im- 
proving and developing roads and 
water supplies should be imple- 
mented without delay. Efforts to 
advance the status of women had 
not kept pace with political develop- 
ments and he urged that training 
facilities be extended to meet the 
serious shortage of indigenous medi- 
cal personnel. 

Khonthi Suphamongkhon, of Thai- 
land, was satisfied with the election 
of five indigenous representatives to 
the new Legislative Assembly and 
with the provision in the Constitu- 
tion that any law contrary to the 
Trusteeship Agreement would be null 
and void. Nevertheless, he felt that 
the differences between the northern 
and southern sections could not 
justify the existence of different elec- 
toral and local administrative meth- 
ods. He also hoped that universal 
suffrage would soon be extended to 
the northern section and that as 
many senior administrative posts as 
possible would be filled by indigenous 
inhabitants. 

Mr. Suphamongkhon agreed with 
other members that much remained 
to be done in the educational field, 
especially in the north, where less 
than one per cent of the school age 
children were enrolled. The Central 
Administration had not established 
a single school in the Territory. The 
Government should take the lead in 
setting up schools, providing teaching 
staff, establishing more secondary 
schools and more mass education in 
the north. 

A point made by Jacques Houard, 
of Belgium, was that the Adminis- 
tering Authority should supervise the 
working conditions and wages of sea- 
sonal workers from French-adminis- 
tered Togoland on the cocoa planta- 
tions. He warned, however, that 
there was a possibility that migration 
into British Togoland might increase 
rapidly. The two Administering Au- 
thorities concerned should therefore 
undertake a joint study of measures 
to meet this situation. 


Preservation of Identity 


Dr. Shih-Shuh Liu, of China, 
feared that the increased influence 
of Gold Coast Africans upon the 
administration of the Territory—tre- 
sulting from the new Gold Coast 
Constitution—would bring about a 
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corresponding decrease in the control 
exercised by the Administering Au- 
thority. An important step to pre- 
serve the separate identity of the Ter- 
ritory would be the creation in the 
Territory of its own organs of gov- 
ernment. On the franchise question, 
he hoped that extension of the right 
to vote in the Northern Togoland 
would be expedited. Turning to eco- 
nomic matters, he noted that in 1950, 
for the first time, there had been a 
surplus of revenues over expenditure. 
But, why should the Territory con- 
tribute £50,000 toward the military 
expenses of the Gold Coast Govern- 
ment, when the Trust Territory of 
the Cameroons did not contribute to 
the defence budget of Nigeria? That 
sum would be better spent on the de- 
velopment of the Territory. The Ad- 
ministering Authority should seri- 
ously consider the possibility of 
abolishing corporal punshment im- 
mediately. There was also constant 
room for improvement of wages and 
living standards. 


Assurance for Council 


Although he regarded the new 
Gold Coast Constitution as a partic- 
ularly commendable step forward, 
Francis B. Sayre, of the United States 
thought that the Council would 
probably wish to assure itself that 
the Administering Authority would 
not only preserve the status of the 
Territory but would also ensure that 
full account was taken of its hopes 


THE YANI (CHIEF) OF YENDI, main town of 
Dagomba District in the northern section of 
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and aspirations. Mr. Sayre hoped, too, 
that qualified indigenous inhabitants 
would be appointed in the higher 
grades of the Administration and to 
positions directly affecting the Terri- 
tory. 


“Subordinated to Gold Coast” 


Charges that the Territory was in 
every respect subordinated to the 
Gold Coast Colony and that the pro- 
visions of the Charter and _ the 
Trusteeship Agreement were being 
ignored, were levelled by A. A. Sol- 
datov, of the U.S.S.R. In a lengthy 
statement Mr. Soldatov contended 
that the Trust Territory had no sepa- 
rate budget and, under the new Con- 
stitution, would be under the au- 
thority of the legislative organs of 
the Gold Coast. In Northern To- 
goland, the Governor of the Gold 
Coast was the sole legislative author- 
ity. No indigenous inhabitants had 
taken part in the work of the com- 
mittee which had drawn up the new 
Constitution. They did not participate 
in the Administration, all power be- 
ing exercised by the two British High 
Commissioners who resided outside 
the Territory. Nor had the Territory 
any organs of local self-government 
based on democratic principles in 
which the indigenous population was 
represented. 

The Administering Authority 
should set up legislative, judicial 
and executive organs which should 
ensure representation for the Terri- 
tory’s indigenous inhabitants. These 
should not be subordinated to those 
established under the administrative 
union between the Territory and the 
Gold Coast Colony. Further, the 
Administering Authority should take 
measures to ensure the transition 
from the tribal system, which was 
incompatible with self-government, 
to a democratic system of self-gov- 
ernment. 

On the economic side, the Admin- 
istering Authority had made no effort 
to develop the Territory in the in- 
terests of the indigenous inhabitants. 
Since the Territory was being used 
by the metropolitan county as a 
source of raw materials, its economy 
was developing in an abnormal and 
one-sided fashion. 

The Administering Authority was 
still alienating land from the in- 
digenous population on the pretext of 
setting up forest reserves. It should 
therefore be asked to return the land 
it had taken from the indigenous in- 
habitants. Further, to prevent the 
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main burden of taxation falling on 
the indigenous population, the Ad- 
ministering Authority should replace 
the existing head tax system by an in- 
come tax system which would take 
account of the population’s ability to 
pay. 

The health and educational serv- 
ices, said Mr. Soldatov, were deplor- 
able. The Administering Authority 
should substantially increase its 
health appropriations. It should 
establish a system of universal, com- 
pulsory, free, secular primary educa- 
tion, and it should increase the bud- 
get for educational and other cul- 
tural services. 


Administration’s Duty 


Replying to various points made 
in the general debate, the Special 
Representative asserted that the duty 
of an Administering Authority lay 
not only in doing things for the in- 
habitants of the Trust Territory but 
also in helping them to help them- 
selves. The Trust Territory had gone 
far beyond the tribal stage of de- 
velopment. Although progress had 
had respect for traditional institutions 
as its foundation, the reforms already 
introduced and the plans made for 
general advancement were essentially 
modern in concept and execution. 
The speed of evolution was so great 
that full dominion status to the Gold 
Coast was likely to be granted sooner 
than some people imagined. 

The advancement of the Territory, 
Mr. Sutherland added, made heavy 
demands on the inhabitants, as well 
as on the Administration. Thus, the 
Administering Authority was aware 
of the urgent need for more doctors 
and teachers, but could not force 
people into careers. The inhabitants 
also had a responsibility in that con- 
nection. 

With regard to the observations 
made by the U.S.S.R. representative, 
Mr. Sutherland maintained that the 
latter had consistently misrepresented 
the work of the Administering Au- 
thority. Mr. Soldatov, for instance, 
had asserted that the Governor of 
the Gold Coast was the sole legisla- 
tive authority for the Northern Ter- 
ritories and the northern part of To- 
goland, whereas the report clearly 
stated that the Governor had no such 
power under the new Constitution. 
Mr. Soldatov had also implied that 
taxes were collected by chiefs, but 
this was only the case in the north- 
ern section. With regard to expendi- 
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ture On police buildings, ine refer- 
ence quoted had been to only one 
item of the social welfare budget, 
which altogether amounted to #£21,- 
000,000. 


In regard to cocoa, the report 


showed that the United Kingdom was 
not the chief purchaser of the Terri- 
tory’s production but bought it on 
the same terms as eighteen other 
countries. The allegation that for- 
eign trade was entirely in the hands 
of Europeans was also incorrect, 
since the indigenous co-operative so- 
cieties had marketed nearly 20 per 
cent of the total production of cocoa 
in 1949-50, 

Equally uninformed was the 
charge that land was being alienated 
under the guise of constituting forest 
reserves, since ownership was not af- 
fected and the legislation on this was 
intended to further the interests of 
the indigenous people. 

This concluded the Council’s ex- 
amination of the British Togoland re- 
ports, and a drafting committee, 
comprising the representatives of Ar- 
gentina, Australia, China and France, 
was appointed to compile the Coun- 
cil’s own report in the light of the 
general discussion and members’ 
observations. 


Council’s Recommendations 


The Council’s report, adopted on 
July 26, contained a number of ob- 
servations and recommendations on 
conditions in British Togoland. Com- 
mending the Administering Author- 
ity for promulgating the Gold Coast 
Constitution, which marked an im- 
portant step toward full self-govern- 
ment, the Council considered that, in 
view of the Territory’s special interna- 
tional status, it should keep the imple- 
mentation of the Constitution under 
constant review. The Administering 
Authority, the Council noted, had 
given assurances that it was preserv- 
ing the Territory’s status and taking 
special measures to see that full con- 
sideration would continue to be given 
to the interests of the Togolanders. 

The Council noted with satisfac- 
tion that suffrage and the use of the 
secret ballot had been extended in 
Southern Togoland and recommend- 
ed that suffrage be extended to 
Northern Togoland as soon as pos- 
sible. 

The Administering Authority was 
also commended for encouraging the 
participation of indigenous inhabi- 
tants in the Territory’s economic de- 


velopment, and the Council called 
for intensified efforts for increasing 
agricultural output and for securing 
a greater diversification of produc- 
tion. 

_ Noting the healthy financial posi- 
tion of the Gold Coast Cocoa Mar- 
keting Board, the Council endorsed 
the Board’s policy of maintaining 
adequate reserves while allocating 
surplus funds for projects beneficial 
to cocoa producers and for scholar- 
ships for their dependents. 

In the educational sphere, the fol- 
lowing progressive steps were noted 
with satisfaction by the Council: the 
decision to make junior primary edu- 
cation free; the plan for transterring 
the management of primary schools 
to new local authorities (which are 
still to be established); the increased 
primary school enrollment; and meas- 
ures to increase educational facilities 
in the north. At the same time, the 
Council recommended further steps 
for meeting the Territory’s educa- 
tional needs throughout the Territory, 
and that the Administering Authority 
consider the desirability for establish- 
ing government or local authority 
schools to meet these needs. The 
Council praised the Administering 
Authority on the success of the ex- 
perimental mass education program, 
but recommended that this should be 
expanded in the south and every et- 
fort be made to extend mass educa- 
tion to the north where it was ur- 
gently needed. 

Noting, too, that the Territory had 
for the first time shown a surplus of 
revenue over expenditure in 1949- 
50, the Council hoped that the im- 
proved financial position would be 
reflected by increased appropriations 
in all fields of development. 

The Council urged immediate 
measures to abolish corporal pun- 
ishment completely, and also that 
the Administering Authority con- 
tinue to improve the status of wom- 
en. While appreciating the prog- 
ress made in health, the Council 
noted that there were few doctors 
and hospitals, especially in Northern 
Togoland, and recommended the 
continued expansion of medical fa- 
cilities, the training of indigenous 
health personnel and,, for this pur- 
pose, the seeking of further aid from 
the specialized agencies. In addition, 
the Council hoped that the Adminis- 
tering Authority could undertake 
cost-of-living studies and review its 
wage policies in the light of such 
studies. 
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Progress In French-Admunistered Togoland 


1 Trusteeship Council Recommendations for Further De clopment 


FTER a thorough examination 

of the manner in which France 
had carried out its responsibilities 
during 1949 and 1950 to promote 
the well-being and progressive devel- 
opment of the peoples of French- 
administered Togoland, the Trustee- 
ship Council congratulated the Ad- 
ministering Authority on the form 
and completeness of its reports and 
commended the progress in the Ter- 
ritory. 

The examination, which occupied 
six meetings, began with a statement 
by Pierre Montel, the Special Rep- 
resentative of the Administering Au- 
thority. 


Progress Reported 


The year 1950, Mr. Montel said, 
had been marked by several elec- 
tions: elections to the Franco-British 
Enlarged Consultative Council for 
Togolese Affairs, to certain muni- 
cipal bodies and to the French Na- 
tional Assembly. With the extension 
of franchise to heads of families and 
to mothers of two children, the elec- 
torate had increased from 16,830 in 
1949 to 32,500 in 1951. Eighty-two 
per cent of the voters cast their 
votes in the National Assembly elec- 
tions. 

The population was aware of its 
political rights, and for the first time 
a woman representative had been 
elected to a municipal council. The 
Communes of Lome and Anecho had 
been granted local self-government. 
This will be extended to three more 
Communes this year. 

In the economic field, Mr. Montel 
said efforts were concentrated chief- 
ly on improving agricultural produc- 
tion, the chief resource of the Ter- 
ritory. Measures taken to stimulate 
output included loans to planters, the 
distribution of selected seeds, the 
establishment of agricultural schools, 
the inauguration of pilot projects 
and model centres, and the organiza- 
tion of improved facilities for pur- 
chasing agricultural equipment. 
Much work was also done in stock 
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raising and scientific research. 

Commercially, 1950 witnessed a 
return to almost complete liberalism. 
Free trade permitted an increase of 
imports and exports. Public works 
centred mainly on the construction 
and improvement of roads. New 
bridges were built and old ones re- 
built. Water supply projects were 
also undertaken. 

Social and educational progress 
was accelerated. There were further 
increases in medical personnel and 
a net increase in appropriations for 
education. The school population 
rose and, particularly, the percentage 
of girl students. 

After detailed questioning of the 
Special Representative the Council 
proceeded with a general debate on 
all the evidence placed before it. 


“Good Progress” 


Sir Carl Berendsen, of New 
Zealand, said the report indicated 
good progress in many fields. Ex- 
pressing satisfaction at the political 
advancement in the Territory, such 
as the elections to various bodies and 
the extension of franchise, Sir Carl 
urged the Administering Authority 
to continue its efforts and to devote 
special attention to increasing the 
number of women voters. 

He commended the progress in 
municipal government. Referring to 
the proposed measure now before the 
French National Assembly to in- 
crease the Representative Assembly’s 
powers, the New Zealand delegate 
said he would await with interest a 
clarification of the proposals for 
“further liberalisation” of this meas- 
ure. 

The economic _ situation was 
“reasonably healthy,” Sir Carl con- 
tinued. Foreign trade had consider- 
ably increased. Imports had exceeded 
exports but this was not serious since 
a large proportion of the imports was 
for development. 

In the social field, he hoped the 
Administering Authority would make 


every effort to get more doctors; one 
doctor to every 34,000 inhabitants 
was a low figure. While the expendi- 
ture on education — 15 per cent of 
the budget was encouraging, only 
30 per cent of the children were at- 
tending school. This was “not wholly 
satisfactory.” 

Sir Carl concluded that his gen- 
eral impression of the progress of the 
Territory was “a favorable one,” and 
the Administering Authority was to 
be commended. 





Thailand’s Suggestions 


Konti Suphamongkhon, of Thai- 
land, congratulated the French Gov- 
ernment on its able presentation of 
the report which showed “beyond 
the shadow of a doubt” that Togo- 
land had moved forward in “great 
strides.” 

Noting the relationship of Togo- 
land with the French Union and the 
reservations which had been voiced 
in connection with this system, Mr. 
Suphamongkhon recalled the assur- 
ances given by the Administering 
Authority that the inhabitants would 
be entitled to decide in time whether 
they wished to remain within the 
French Union or to become inde- 
pendent. 

He hoped that the two-college 
electoral system—one college for the 
Europeans and one for certain cate- 
gories of the indigenous inhabitants 
—would be eliminated; that the 
present qualifications on indigenous 
voting rights would shortly be re- 
placed by a system of universal suf- 
frage, and the powers of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly would be broad- 
ened. 

He noted with satisfaction the in- 
troduction in certain areas of the 
system of mixed township municipali- 
ties and hoped that this system would 
be extended to other townships so 
that it could be made the basis 
for local administration throughout 
Togoland. 

During 1950, he pointed out, the 
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number of indigenous inhabitants in 
the higher administrative posts had 
declined. He hoped that the admin- 
istration would take steps to ensure 
an increase in the number of in- 
digenous people holding public office 
and, as far as possible, entrust re- 
sponsible posts to them. 

Mr. Suphamongkhon hoped to see 
more indigenous participation in the 
economic life of the Territory, so 
that it would not fall into foreign 
hands. He also stressed the need for 
constant revision of wage rates and 
further improvements in the health 
field, such as more hospitals and 
more trained workers in the medical 
and health services. Commending 
the increase in educational expendi- 
ture, he urged that the present free 
primary education should also be 
made compulsory. Education should 
be extended to remote areas and in- 
creased facilities provided for sec- 
ondary and higher education and 
for professional training, including 
greater opportunities for higher edu- 
cation in France or Dakar. He hoped 
that the proposed commission on in- 
struction in vernacular would lead 
to the protection and development of 
the languages and cultures of the in- 
digenous population. 


Proposals for Political Progress 


Eduardo de Antueno, of Ar- 
gentina, expressed gratification at the 
marked progress achieved during the 
two years. 

In the political field, he noted the 
increased number of those enrolled 
in the electoral lists. The achieve- 
ments of the population in the mu- 
nicipal and other fields led to the 
conclusion that the Administering 
Authority was working for the in- 
terests of the inhabitants. However, 
he considered it necessary to insist 
that the powers of the Representa- 
tive Assembly be broadened and the 
Council informed of the measures 
beforehand. Further, there should be 
only a single electoral college. At 
present there was a great discrepancy 
in the numbers and qualifications of 
registered voters in the two existing 
colleges, and this discrepancy would 
become greater each year as the 
number of registered voters in the 
second electoral college—consisting 
of indigenous inhabitants—increased. 

Measures taken by the Administer- 
ing Authority had, Mr. De Antueno 
felt, built a solid and strong founda- 
tion for economic development. In 
this connection, however, he sug- 
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gested that the post of President and 
Treasurer of the Chamber of Com- 
merce should be opened to persons 
of local status as to persons of 
French status. 

The Argentine representative 
would encourage the Administering 
Authority to speed up action in con- 
nection with the promulgation of a 
labor code, and he suggested that 
old age benefits should be provided 
for all concerned by means of an 
adequate pension system. 

Mr. De Antueno commended the 
Administering Authority for its ef- 
forts in the educational field and said 
it deserved the Council’s praise. 


All-round Progress 


Jacques Houard, of Belgium, said 
that “as in the past,” the Administer- 
ing Authority’s activities had been 
“wholly for the benefit” of the in- 
habitants, and that in all realms of 
endeavor it had followed the spirit 
of the Council’s past recommenda- 
tions. 

By setting up mixed townships 
with elected municipal councils, the 
Administering Authority had fol- 
lowed one of the Council’s main 
recommendations made last year. 
He did not agree with those who 
advocated a rapid increase in the 
number of representatives to the 
Togo Assembly. He commended the 
development of customary tribunals 
and the Administering Authority’s 
policy of associating the indigenous 
inhabitants with the judicial organi- 
zations. 

General prosperity, Mr. Houard 
said, had kept pace with develop- 
ments in the economic field. The 
study on soil conservation had been 
carried out conscientiously, and Mr. 
Houard hoped that the indigenous 
population would be induced to 
participate in the Administering Au- 
thority’s scientific experimentation. 

He commended the expenditure 
on public health and the contribu- 
tion made under the Fides Plan (for 
the modernization and extension of 
health services). This showed that 
the Administering Authority had dis- 
charged its obligations. In the edu- 
cational field, Mr. Houard considered 
that the time was not yet ripe to 
make a definite pronouncement on 
the “delicate problem” of languages. 

Dr. S. S. Liu, of China, was 
pleased to note the “all-round 
progress” in Togoland under French 
administration, for which the Admin- 
istering Authority deserved the Coun- 
cil’s ‘“felicitation and commendation.” 


Although the association of Togo- 
land with the French Union was not 
without benefits to its inhabitants, 
every precaution should be taken to 
protect the identity of the Trust Ter- 
ritory in accordance with the Char- 
ter. This, in Dr. Liu’s judgment, 
could best be done through the pro- 
motion of organs of self-government 
with necessary powers. The Repre- 
sentative Assembly constituted a 
“proper nucleus” in this regard, and 
he was “highly gratified” that France 
was contemplating steps to enlarge 
the powers of this Assembly. 

While noting with satisfaction the 
increase in suffrage, Dr. Liu was still 
concerned with the existence of two 
electoral colleges. He recalled that 
the French Government had decided 
to eliminate the double electoral sys- 
tem in its territories, with certain 
exceptions, and he hoped that this 
would be done in the case of Togo- 
land. 

In the economic field, Dr. Liu 
said, his delegation had been im- 
pressed with the steps taken to im- 
prove agriculture—the only source 
of wealth in the Territory—and he 
added that the Council might note 
these steps with approval. On the 
other hand, he was disappointed that 
the cooperative system had not been 
developed “as far as we wished,” and 
he thought more effort would be 
made to educate and induce the in- 
habitants to take part in the coopera- 
tives. 

A great effort must be made to 
improve and modernize communica- 
tions in Togoland, Dr. Liu continued, 
and he was gratified that sums had 
been set aside for this purpose. He 
hoped that the Administering Au- 
thority would not cease its efforts to 
educate the inhabitants as to the im- 
portance of forest reserves and thus 
overcome their opposition. 

Dr. Liu was “impressed” by the 
increase of budgetary appropriations 
for public health. 

Wages had risen steadily, but he 
did not know whether the increases 
had been commensurate with price 
increases; the Administering Author- 
ity should keep the matter under con- 
stant review to ensure a decent 
standard of living. 

Dr. Liu noted the examples of 
educational progress but emphasized 
the need for teacher training. 

Sustained and all-round progress 
was the general impression of W. A. 
C. Mathieson, of the United King- 
dom, derived from the reports. 

In the political field, he noted the 
steps taken by the Administering 
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Authority to modernize municipal 
government, to establish mixed Mu- 
nicipal Commissions, and to ex- 
tend this bold modification to the 
central and legislative bodies of the 
Territory. 

Mr. Mathieson thought it reason- 
able for the Trusteeship Council to 
conclude that in the political field as 
a whole the Administering Authority 
should be congratulated for its ef- 
forts in training the indigenous in- 
habitants toward — self-government. 
Achievements in the ecomonic field, 
he thought, were also worthy of 
commendation. 

The Administering Authority, con- 
tinued Mr. Mathieson, should be 
congratulated on the very successful 
steps taken to control the main plant 
diseases found in the Territory. The 
same happy statement, however, did 
not apply to the question of forest 
reserves. Mr. Mathieson thought that 
the Trusteeship Council might rec- 
ommend that, in cooperation with 
the local people, the Administering 
Authority should pursue its policy of 
protecting forests from spoliation. 


In the health services and in the 
full range of educational facilities, 
too, Mr. Mathieson considered that 
important advances had been made. 


Legislative Powers 


Francis B. Sayre, of the United 
States, said that his delegation was 
happy to note indications of progress 
in Togoland in all fields. 

In the political field, he felt that 
the outstanding problem was the re- 
form of the Representative Assem- 
bly. Noting the statements of the 
Administering Authority on the bill 
now before the French National As- 
sembly which would extend the 
powers of the Representative Assem- 
bly, he recalled that the Trusteeship 
Council had recommended that the 
Representative Assembly should be 
granted legislative powers. Notwith- 
standing matters of terminology,-— 
for example, the reservation of the 
word “Legislatif” only to acts of the 
French Parliament — the United 
States representative said the im- 
portant thing was that the Repre- 
sentative Assembly “be in _ fact 
clothed with the right to exercise real 
legislative powers, whether they are 
so called formally or not.” Further, 
it should also be empowered to deal 
with political matters. 


Mr. Sayre noted the progressive 
increase in the number of registered 
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voters, and hoped that the Admin- 
istration would further liberalize the 
registration and voting requirements. 


Formation of Co-operatives Urged 


Mr. Sayre was somewhat disap- 
pointed at the slow progress in re- 
placing the Councils of Notables by 
more representative units of local 
government He hoped that, in ac- 
cordance with a previous decision of 
the Trusteeship Council, these local 
bodies would soon be in operation, 
and that municipal reforms would be 
extended to other urban communi- 
ties also. 

While commending the progress 
made in the economic field and the 
emphasis on agriculture, Mr. Sayre 
was disappointed that the formation 
of indigenous co-operatives had not 
been successful. He hoped further 
efforts would be made to implement 
the Council resolution on this sub- 
ject. 

In the social field, Mr. Sayre 
hoped that the projects planned un- 
der health services would be pushed 
and that the labor code now under 
discussion in the French Parliament 
would soon be enacted. In educa- 
tion, he hoped that the chief obstacle 
to the development of primary edu- 
cation facilities—the procurement of 
building materials for schools and 
the lack of teachers—would be met 
by the ten-year-plan and by further 
efforts in teacher-training. 


“Bald Racial Discrimination” 


A. A. Soldatov of the U.S.S.R. 
said that, in violation of the Charter 
and the Trusteeship Agreement, the 
Administering Authority had united 
Togoland with French colonies 
within the framework of the French 
Union, and thus had thwarted the 
independent political development of 
the Trust Territory as a separate en- 
tity. Legislation for Togoland was 
adopted by the organs of the French 
Union, and 90 per cent of the laws 
adopted by the French National As- 
sembly took no account of the real 
interests of the Trust Territory, as 
was stated by the Visiting Mission. 

Continuing, Mr. Soldatov said 
that, according to the report itself, 
all key posts in the administration 
were held by Europeans. All power 
was held by the Commissioner and 
French officials; the “so called” Rep- 
resentative Assembly was deprived 
of real rights and was a mere ad- 
visory organ. Yet even in this As- 
sembly, the Administering Authority 


conducted a policy of “bald racial 
discrimination.” There was one rep- 
resentative per 240 Europeans in the 
Territory as compared with one per 
41,550 indigenous inhabitants. The 
Trust Territory was subordinated to 
an adjacent French colony regarding 
judicial administration. 

The U.S.S.R. delegation consid- 
ered that the Council should recom- 
mend that the Administering Au- 
thority set up in Togoland legislative 
and executive organs that would not 
be subordinate to any organs set up 
on the basis of the Territory’s union 
with any French colony; and that 
measures be taken to ensure the par- 
ticipation of the indigenous inhabi- 
tants in legislative, executive and ju- 
dicial organs in the Trust Territory. 


“Backward Tribal System” 


Mr. Soldatov said that “the back- 
ward tribal system” was being en- 
couraged and cemented legislatively 
to ensure the continuation of sway 
over the population, and the Council 
should recommend that the Admin- 
istering Authority take measures to 
ensure the transition from a tribal 
system to one of self-government 
based on democratic principles. 

Turning to the economic field, the 
U.S.S.R. Representative pointed to 
the “utter lack of industry” and to 
the “extraordinarily backward state 
of agriculture” in Togoland. The 
Administering Authority merely 
sought to bolster those crops desig- 
nated for export, and to increase 
such crops at the expense of the pro- 
duction of subsistence crops of 
which the population was in need. 
The Administering Authority had 
sought to set up a system of state 
societies with compulsory member- 
ship for family heads for the pur- 
pose of helping European companies 
to pump raw materials out of the 
Trust Territory. All facts indicated 
that the Trust Territory had been 
transformed into a mere source of 
raw materials, and that the Admin- 
istering Authority had failed to en- 
sure the economic progress of Togo- 
land, he charged. 

The U.S.S.R. delegation insisted, 
Mr. Soldatov said, that the Council 
recommend that the Administering 
Authority return to the indigenous 
population lands alienated in any 
manner, and that it prevent further 
such alienation. The Council should 
also recommend that measures be 
taken toward replacing the present 
head tax system with a progressive— 
or at least simple—income tax sys- 
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tem taking account of the financial 
resources and capacity of the tax- 
payers to pay. 


No Social Security 


Continuing, Mr. Soldatov criti- 
cized the “overt discrimination” in 
wages and salaries; thus a European 
police inspector received almost dou- 
ble the salary of an African in- 
spector. The Administering Authori- 
ty had done nothing thus far to or- 
ganize social security. Mortality in 
the Trust Territory was exceptionally 
high, and infant mortality was 76.8 
per 1,000 new-born infants. Further- 
more, according to Mr. Soldatov, 
“crass discrimination” existed in the 
field of medical services. 

The Administering Authority had 
failed to take appropriate measures 
regarding educational services and, 
as a result, the overwhelming ma- 
jority remained illiterate. More than 
three-fgurths of the potential school- 
age population benefited from no 
schooling. Whatsoever. The Council, 
Mr. Soldatov said in conclusion, 
should ‘recommend that the Admin- 
istering Authority increase substan- 
tially appropriations for educational 
and other cultural purposes, and also 
for health services. 


Reply to the Debate 


In reply, Leon Pignon of France 
assured the Council that the Admin- 
istering Authority would take due 
note of the cogent and constructive 
observations made. He had no rea- 
son to expect the U.S.S.R. repre- 
sentative to depart from his “habit- 
ual tactics of obdurate criticism” of 
the work of the Administering Au- 
thorities, “based on _ hand-picked 
items of information” extracted 
from annual reports or petitions. 

The work of France said Mr. 
Pignon, was far from perfect. How- 
ever, it indicated a sincere effort 
which had already resulted in bene- 
fits to the Territory. 

Pierre Montel, the Special Repre- 
sentative, also felt that the general 
discussion had proved the Council's 
good will in the recognition of the 
efforts of the Administering Author- 
ity. This, he added, was so on the 
part of almost all the members, and 
their views would be given careful 
consideration. 

The Council, Mr. Montel noted, 
had expressed its concern at the de- 
lay in the extension of the powers of 
the Representative Assembly. The 
draft bill now before the French 
National Assembly contemplated a 
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substantial step towards self-govern- 
ment. 

The Council, the Special Repre- 
sentative continued, had also ex- 
pressed concern on the existence of 
two electoral colleges. This question, 


he said, was under study by France. - 


He assured the Council that the pres- 
ent electoral system was to ensure 
an equitable representation of all the 
elements of the population. There 
was no discrimination involved. 

The Trusteeship Council had 
noted what had been done in the 
economic field. The Territory was 
basically agricultural. France had 
made burdensome sacrifices for the 
benefit of the Territory. Without 
such benefits, for instance, as those 
of the ten-year plan, the Territory 
would have remained quite static. 

The Council, he said, had also ex- 
pressed itself on the delay in the 
enactment of a labor code for the 
Territory. The procedure in doing 
this had been lengthened by the 
the Assembly of the French Union, 
he said, because of the care needed 
to study conditions overseas. He be- 
lieved that this bill would soon be 
enacted. 

The setting up of social security, 
said Mr. Montel, was also under 
study. The delay involved had been 
due to the need for studies to be 
made in adapting the provisions to 
conditions in the Territory. 

Modernization of the medical and 
hospital facilities had been made 
possible by the large appropriations 
allotted and such facilities had been 
made available without discrimina- 
tion to all segments of the popula- 
tion. 

The Trust Territory, said Mr. 
Montel, now had education facilities 
adequate for its requirements. The 
Administering Authority would do 
its best to see that its efforts in pro- 
moting education would continue. 
He hoped that within five years all 
children in the Territory would have 
schools accessible to them. Even at 
present the French Togoland had a 
greater proportion of school cover- 
age and a greater proportion of 
scholarships in relation to popula- 
tion than any other African territory. 

The great majority of the people 
of the Territory had expressed the 
desire to remain under French 
trusteeship until they reached self- 
government or independence, he 
said. 

After thanking the Council for the 
“flattering evaluation” of the work 
of the Administering Authority, Mr. 
Montel said he had not expected 


many compliments from the U.S.S.R. 
representative, and for that reason he 
was neither hurt nor surprised by 
the representative's statement, the 
value of which was diminished by its 
repetition. 


Council’s Recommendations 


On July 27 the Council adopted 
23 resolutions dealing with the 
French-administered Togoland. Six 
resolutions submitted by the U.S.S.R. 
were defeated. These recommended 
the establishment of legislative and 
administrative organs not subordi- 
nate to any organ on the basis of 
Togoland’s union with France; 
transition from the tribal system to 
local self-government on a demo- 
cratic principle; return of land alien- 
ated from the indigenous popula- 
tion; replacement of the head-tax by 
a progressive income tax system, or 
at least by one taking due account 
of the property status and taxable 
capacity of the population; increase 
of budgetary appropriations for 
health needs; and, finally, increase 
of budgetary appropriations for edu- 
cational and other cultural needs. 

The Council’s recommendations 
and conclusions, as finally adopted, 
were to the following effect: 

The Administering Authority was 
congratulated on the form and com- 
pleteness of its reports and com- 
mended for the all-round progress 
in the Trust Territory. 

The Council recommended that 
the number of _ indigenous _ in- 
habitants holding public offices, 
especially in senior posts, be in- 
creased. It was noted that the Ad- 
ministering Authority intended to 
amend its legislative proposals now 
before the French Parliament in 
order to extend the powers of the 
Representative Assembly, and the 
hope was expressed that the Council 
would be informed next year that 
increased legislative authority had 
been granted to the Assembly. 

The Council hoped that continued 
progress would be made _ toward 
universal suffrage; also, that it would 
be possible to assimilate the chiefs 
into the administrative structure and 
that the well-advanced plans for mu- 
nicipal and local government would 
soon be implemented-and extended 
through the Territory. 

The Council took note of the Ad- 
ministering Authority’s efforts to in- 
crease production in the Territory, 
as well as the satisfactory results 
already attained through the ten- 
year plan for economic development, 
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and recommended that active par- 
ticipation by the indigenous inhabi- 
tants in the Territory’s economic life 
be encouraged, particularly in policy- 
making and managerial activities. 

It was noted with satisfaction that 
the campaign for increased food 
production had successfully mini- 
mized the risk of famine. The Ad- 
ministering Authority was com- 
mended for the efficient measures 
taken in promoting the Territory’s 
agricultural development, and it was 
recommended that continued atten- 
tion be given to providing various 
agricultural services to indigenous 
farmers. 

The hope was expressed that fur- 
ther information would be provided 
on the extent and value of minerals 
in the Territory, with special ref- 
erence to the exploitation of 
chromite and bauxite deposits; and 
that measures would continue to be 
taken to educate the people on the 
importance of preserving forests for 
the Territory’s welfare. 

The Administering Authority was 
commended for the steps taken to 
replace the head-tax by a progress- 
ive income tax, and the Council 
recommended the establishment of a 
general system of income tax. 

In the social field, the Council 
expressed the hope that when the 
labor code was promulgated, it 
would furnish an adequate basis for 
protecting the rights and_ interests 
of indigenous labor. 

The Council noted the important 
advances made in health services, 
especially through increased appro- 
priations for buildings, equipment 
and recruitment of personnel, which 
in 1950 represented 20 per cent of 
the total budget, and it expressed 
the hope that it would be found pos- 
sible to increase the number of 
hospitals and other medical facilities. 

The Council commended full edu- 
cation at all levels, approved the 
intention to establish universal com- 
pulsory primary education within 
five years, and further noted with 
approval that a substantial increase 
had been made in appropriations for 
education, amounting in 1950 to 15 
per cent of the total budget. The 
hope was expressed that the sub- 
stantial school building program en- 
visaged under the ten-year plan 
would not be held up and that the 
Administering Authority would con- 
tinue to expand _ teacher-training 
facilities at the Lomé school and 


elsewhere. 
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Secretariat Food Gift Arrives in India 





B. LEITGEBER (right) Director of the United Nations Information Centre, New Delhi, hands over 
Secretariat gift of food for India at a ceremony in Bombay. 





MORE RESPONSES ON ARMED FORCES 


(Continued from page 153) 


The Netherlands 


The Netherlands Government had 
authorized the recruitment and com- 
position of a special unit to be used 
for service with the United Nations 
armed forces in Korea. This unit 
has been fighting since November 
1950 and has lately been reinforced. 
Maintaining these forces was a first 
step to the fulfilment of the purposes 
of “Uniting for Peace.” 

Moreover, the Netherlands _ is 
under a special obligation under the 
collective self-defence arrangements 


of the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation, based on Article 51 of the 
Charter. 

These two commitments claimed 
completely the national efforts of the 
Netherlands, and the Government 
does not contemplate, at present, re- 
cruitment and organization of fur- 
ther units specifically for service with 
the United Nations. It does, how- 
ever, intend to continue co-opera- 
tion with other Member states in 
collective action for the maintenance 
of international peace and security. 
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Developments in French Cameroons 


Examined by Trusteeship Council 





Equatorial Territory’ Progress and Problems in Past Tno Years 


ENERAL satisfaction with pro- 

gress achieved during 1949 and 
1950 in the administration of the 
Trust Territory of French-administer- 
ed Cameroons was expressed by the 
majority of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil’s members when from July 6 
to July 12 it examined the Admin- 
istering Authority’s reports for these 
two years. 

Proceedings began with a state- 
ment by the Special Representative 
of the Administering Authority, 
Charles Watier, who drew the Coun- 
cil’s attention to certain salient de- 
velopments of the period. 

Domestic policy, He said, had been 
marked by administrative reforms 
to simplify regional relations with 
the capital. Four new regions, for 
instance, had been established. This 
involved a partial return to the pre- 
vious organization, which had had to 
be simplified because of war economy 
requirements. During the period un- 
der review, the Conseils des Not- 
ables (Councils of Notables) were 
constituted into regional councils, 
a democratic change which asso- 
ciated the indigenous inhabitants 
more closely with the Administra- 
tion. Despite some opposition from 
conservative elements, the majority 
apparently favored the reform. 

The number of registered voters 
rose from 12,000 in 1946 to 77,000 
in 1949 and 116,000 in 1950. This 
had since increased to 503,000, a 
further step towards universal suf- 
frage being taken with the revision 
of the electoral law for the 1951 elec- 
tions. 

The judicial reforms, introduced 
four years ago, were now function- 
ing to the satisfaction of litigants. 
The arrival of a large number of 
career magistrates in the Territory 
had made the separation between 
the judicial and executive functions 
more and more distinct. Civil justice 
continued to be administered by the 
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tribunaux coutumiers (Customary 
Tribunals) whose numbers had been 
increased. 

Marked economic progress con- 
tinued. The Territory’s foreign trade 
showed a constant rise, and in 1950, 
for the first time, imports had ex- 
ceeded exports. Exports rose from 
211,900 tons in 1949 to 224,000 tons 
in 1950, while imports rose from 
210,260 tons in 1949 to 226,000 
tons the following year. Credits from 
the Administering Authority under 
the ten-year plan, mainly in the na- 
ture of grants, compensated for the 
greater part of the gap. 

In the social and educational field, 
health and educational services con- 
tinued to develop. The school popu- 
lation, both elementary and second- 
ary, had increased rapidly and the 
Territory had 221 scholarship hold- 
ers in the metropolitan country, re- 
ceiving higher education. 

Public health services remained 
basically the same but there had 
been satisfactory progress in the 
provision of finances, buildings and 
health personnel. 


Interrogation of Representative 


The Special Representative’s open- 
ing remarks were followed, as usual, 
by numerous questions from Council 
members. Several of these dealt with 
the powers and composition of the 
Territory’s Representative Assembly. 
Since French law and custom reserv- 
ed legislation to the French Parlia- 
ment, how could the present purely 
deliberative powers of the Assembly 
be extended? The Assembly had ex- 
tensive, virtually legislative, powers, 
Mr. Watier explained. In practice, 
the Administering Authority took 
no important steps without first con- 
sulting the Representative Assembly. 
To this, Leon Pignon, of France, ad- 
ded that the French Government was 
now considering steps to broaden the 
Assembly’s deliberative functions, but 


he could not predict the final deci- 
sions of the French Legislature. 

As for the composition of the As- 
sembly, Mr. Watier pointed out that 
the representatives of the indigenous 
inhabitants were assured of a ma- 
jority: the 3,000,000 Africans were 
represented by 24 members while 
the 12,000 Europeans had 16 repre- 
sentatives. The European members 
helped to initiate the Africans into 
the workings of governmental bodies 
like the Assembly. 

Major questions on economic de- 
velopment matters included the fol- 
lowing: How did the growing influx 
of Europeans affect previous Council 
recommendations on increasing the 
number of skilled indigenous person- 
nel? How were indigenous producers 
assured of a steady and fair price for 
their cocoa crops? What could be 
done to create forest reserves in the 
face of opposition by Africans, and 
to develop forest resources? 

European manpower, replied Mr. 
Watier, was being imported only to 
hasten the development of the Ter- 
ritory which lacked skilled African 
labor and other personnel. The pres- 
ence and example of Europeans, 
moreover, had facilitated the train- 
ing of indigenous manpower which 
was being conducted in a number 
of institutions. 

As for cocoa prices, these were 
based on the world market price, 
f.o.b. Douala, varying according to 
the distance of the crop from this 
port. To offset wide fluctuations in 
the world price, surplus revenue from 
a tax levied on cocoa prices was 
paid into a fund to compensate for 
declines in the world price. 

On the forest question, he said the 
best way to secure the consent of the 
indigenous inhabitants to the sched- 
uling of reserves was through sys- 
tematic education, a start on which 
had already been made in _ the 

(Continued on page 170) 
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INTO HIS FATHER’S ARMS: Another re-union at the St. Demetrios Children’s Centre. 
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DEVELOPMENT IN FRENCH CAMEROONS EXAMINED 
(Continued from page 167) 


schools. In addition, new legislation 
on the matter was now being pre- 
pared for the French Parliament on 
the suggestion of representatives of 
the French African dependencies. 
Exploiting forest resources was at 
present possible only for a limited 
variety of trees; also, considerable 
investments were required to make 
such exploitation economically feas- 
ible, in view, for instance, of the 
need for roads through virgin for- 
ests and for powerful machinery. 

Questions on social matters cover- 
ed such important topics as: the ap- 
plication of French penal principles 
to the Territory; the status of wo- 
men; and problems of increasing the 
number of doctors and reducing high 
infant mortality rates, particularly 
in the north. 

The principles of the French 
Penal Code, Mr. Watier stated, were 
applied throughout the Territory but 
it had been necessary to supplement 
them with special laws covering of- 
fences that would hardly occur in 
France, such as bride-price frauds. 

The status of women could not 
be raised as long as women were 
regarded as chattels. This customary 
outlook could be changed only by 
education and prolonged efforts at 
persuasion. In the more advanced 
areas, however, some societies for 
securing women’s rights had sprung 


up. 

To questions on health matters, he 
replied that to increase the numbers 
of doctors in the Territory—in 1950, 
the proportion was about one doctor 
per 24,000 people—the Administer- 
ing Authority was doing its utmost 
to encourage the training of African 
doctors at Dakar or in France. To 
reduce high infant mortality rates, 
the Administering Authority had 
been concentrating on education to 
give the people some understanding 
of modern health ideas. Only 
through general educational advance- 
ment would it be possible to bring 
down the high infant mortality rates, 
he said. 

Council members also asked a 
number of questions on educational 
and language and cultural develop- 
ment. Would primary education, al- 
ready free, be made compulsory? 
This could not be done at present, 
the Special Representative said, be- 
cause only about one-third of the 
school-age population could now re- 
ceive instruction. Attempts, however, 
were being made to provide enough 
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schools to absorb all school-age chil- 
dren. 

What was being done to give in- 
struction in the indigenous language 
and to develop the languages and 
national cultures of the people? There 
were, Mr. Watier pointed out, about 
180 dialects spoken in the Territory; 
because of the deev rivalries between 
them, the Administering Authority 
intended to maintain French as the 
medium of instruction. Moreover, the 
Africans themselves recognized the 
advantages of learning a language 
that brought with it the benefits of a 
broader civilization. It was also dif- 
ficult to speak of a national culture 
or language when there were 180 
dialects. 

Having concluded its interrogation 
of the Special Representative, the 
Council turned to a general discus- 
sion, Highlights from this debate fol- 
low. 





In the political field, where prom- 


ising developments had _ occurred, 
said Sir Carl Berendsen, of New Zea- 
land, opening this debate, the chief 
problems were to increase the de- 
velopment of adult suffrage among 
the indigenous inhabitants, to revise 
and extend the jurisdiction of the 
Representative Assembly, and to de- 
velop democratic organs of regional 
government. In the field of econom- 
ics, there had been considerable capi- 
tal development, and trade was in- 
creasing. However, the Administer- 
ing Authority should take great care 
to ensure adequate safeguards for the 
interests of the indigenous inhabi- 
tants in granting land concessions to 
non-indigenous inhabitants. Special 
efforts should also be made to secure 
enough doctors, hospital and medical 
facilities. At the same time, there 
should be an educational campaign 
to persuade the people to use these 
facilities. The Council should en- 
courage the Administering Authority 
to take all appropriate steps to im- 
prove the status of women in the 


RIVER FERRY: Ferries across rivers in French-administered Cameroons are sometimes operated 
by rowers, some of whom are seen here pushing a ferry that has stuck. 
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Territory. Every attempt should be 
made to satisfy the many petitions to 
the Council for more schools. 

W. A. C. Mathieson, of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, was disappointed that 
the French Parliament had so far 
been unable to deal conclusively with 
proposals for extending the existing 
powers and duties of the Territory’s 
Representative Assembly. The steps 
taken to develop local government, 
especially in the north, would help 
to stimulate in the people a greater 
desire to conduct their own affairs 
at the local level. Encouraging pro- 
gress, he thought, had been made in 
the development of local government 
in the large centres to the south. 

To persuade the Representative 
Assembly to follow the right lines in 
the matter of scheduling forest re- 
serves, he added, the Administering 
Authority might invite an FAO rep- 
resentative to review and make 
recommendations on forest policy 
for the Territory. 

In the opinion of Pierre Ryck- 
mans, of Belgium, the Territory had 
progressed in nearly all fields during 
1949 and 1950. But the Administer- 
ing Authority could not justify fail- 
ure to take forest scheduling meas- 
ures which would benefit the whole 
Territory on the grounds of opposi- 
tion from the Representative As- 
sembly. Nowhere in Africa, he said, 
did the people have property rights 
over forests as that term was under- 
stood in Roman and Anglo-Saxon 
law. Customary law gave certain ex- 
clusive rights in forest land to dif- 
ferent groups, such as the right of 
hunting to one group and the right 
to fell firewood to another group. Ex- 
cept by agreement, the Administer- 
ing Authority could not grant con- 
cessions which infringed these rights. 
Therefore, when the state — the col- 
lective unit of the Territory, which 
the Administering Authority was not 
—took over residual rights which 
custom did not give to the indigen- 
ous inhabitants, it despoiled nobody. 
The Council had always wanted to 
create a national consciousness in 
the Trust Territories and to instill 
the idea of a political entity, in this 
case, that of the Cameroons state. 
To be viable, this state must have 
a public domain of all those rights 
which indigenous custom did not 
provide for. Therefore, dues paid for 
forest concessions should go, not to 
restricted units such as tribes which 
still exercised their full land rights, 
but to the state. 

Konthi Suphamongkhon, of Thai- 
land, felt that the double electorate 
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system should in due course be re- 
placed by universal suffrage, and the 
powers of the Representative Assem- 
bly extended. In the administrative 
services, Africans should gradually 
take the place of Europeans, espe- 
cially in senior posts. In the economic 
field, the Administering Authority 
should stimulate the interest of in- 
digenous inhabitants in the various 
agricultural, industrial and commer- 
cial activities in the Territory, taking 
advantage of the technical assistance 
available through the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies. Primary 
education should be made compul- 
sory. 


United States Viewpoint 


Political progress, it seemed to 
Francis B. Sayre (United States) , had 
been perhaps less marked than edu- 
cational progress. Efforts to extend 
the local government system should 
be intensified, he urged. To increase 
the numbers of administrative per- 
sonnel still further, there should be 
a more comprehensive training pro- 
gram to qualify Africans for posts 
of increasing responsibility in the 
government service. Economic pro- 
gress, he considered, had been highly 
satisfactory. Also promising was the 
establishment of a housing service. 
But to be really effective, it should 
include extremely low-cost housing 
projects within the reach of indigen- 
ous workers. Adequate housing for 
urban African workers was impor- 
tant in combating the social evils that 
almost invariably accompanied the 
transition from tribal to urban living: 
The living standards of indigenous 
workers, he noted, were improving, 
but the Administering Authority 
should see that the present low 
wages were increased enough to off- 
set prevailing inflationary trends. 

B. C. Ballard, of Australia, made 
the point that the Administering 
Authority had been hampered in its 
efforts at reform by the dead weight 
of local custom and tradition in 
various matters. It should therefore 
have the sympathy of the Council 
in its attempts to persuade the in- 
digenous inhabitants to adopt more 
enlightened views. And in the opinion 
of Dr. Shih-Shun Liu, of China, the 
Administering Authority should en- 
courage the indigenous population to 
play an increasingly important role 
in the economy of the Territory. It 
should, he stressed, expedite the tech- 
nical training of Africans to prepare 
them to assume the management of 
the Territory’s industrial enterprises. 


Strong criticisms of the Adminis- 
tering Authority were made by the 
U.S.S.R. representative, A. A. Solda- 
tov. Instead of promoting the ob- 
jectives of the Trusteeship System, 
the Administering Authority had 
hindered development. The indigen- 
ous inhabitants were excluded from 
all effective participation in the ad- 
ministration of the country, and there 
was no school to train them to as- 
sume responsible administrative func- 
tions. Judicial authority was also 
concentrated in European hands. The 
Representative Assembly had no real 
power, for its role was purely ad- 
visory and its composition showed 
that the Administering Authority was 
carrying out a policy of racial dis- 
crimination. The overwhelming ma- 
jority of indigenous inhabitants was 
disfranchised. Further, the integra- 
tion of the Territory into the French 
Union was contrary to the Charter 
provisions on trusteeship, in that the 
Territory was administered simply 
as a colony. The Administering Au- 
thority should therefore set up legis- 
lative and administrative organs 
which would be independent of the 
machinery of the French Union, and 
ensure that indigenous inhabitants 
participated in the Territory’s execu- 
tive, legislative and judicial organs. 
Tribal System 

To avoid the use of the tribal 
system to control the indigenous 
population, Mr. Soldatov added, 
everything possible should be done 
to further the transition from that 
system to a system of government 
based on democratic principles. The 
Administering Authority, he con- 
tinued, had done nothing to promote 
economic advancement, and the in- 
digenous people derived no benefit 
from that small part of the Terri- 
tory’s vast resources at present being 
exploited. The Administering Author- 
ity should restore any land taken 
from these people, who were being 
systematically stripped of their land. 
It should end its anti-democratic 
policy of tolerating racial discrim- 
ination, and violating the rights of 
the indigenous population. It had also 
failed to take all necessary steps, as 
previously recommended by _ the 
Council, to raise wages and living 
standards, and to improve medical, 
social, housing and clothing facil- 
ities. Health and educational condi- 
tions, he concluded, should be radic- 
ally improved, with the aid of in- 
creased budget appropriations. In an 
earlier statement he maintained that 
the Administering Authority should 
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have developed the languages and 
culture of the indigenous inhabitants 
and not wait until the people could 
speak French. 

Many of Mr. Soldatov’s criticisms 
were answered by Leon Pignon, of 
France, who declared that the Ad- 
ministering Authority had worked for 
the scrupulous fulfilment of its ob- 
ligations. France had initiated many 
bold reforms to enable African peo- 
ples to participate in deliberations 
which concerned not only their own 
territories but also, in some cases, 
France itself, he stated. On the 
whole, despite opposition against the 
public interest, based on tradition, 
the experiment on these lines had 
been successful. As for the limited 
number of indigenous inhabitants in 
senior civil service posts, experi- 
ence had shown the danger of plac- 
ing inadequately trained indigenous 
officials in such responsible posts. 
However, the present educational 
policy would produce such qualified 
indigenous inhabitants. Further, po- 
litical education was being given in 
schools through civics courses, which 
included teaching about the United 
Nations, and through participation 
in the Territory’s political and trade 
union life. 


Special Representative’s Reply 


Further replies to points raised in 
the general debate were made by the 
Special Representative in a conclud- 
ing statement. First, he dealt with 
the reproach that the local admin- 
istration had paid undue heed to the 
decisions of the Representative As- 
sembly, particularly when these were 
opposed to obvious improvement. 
Experience had shown, however, that 
the Assembly’s opposition was very 
often due to inadequate information, 
for, given a better understanding 
of the proposed measures, it would 
alter its views. In establishing a sys- 
tem of democratic representation 
with wider powers in the Territory, 
he added, the Administering Author- 
ity would continue to respect the de- 
cisions of the Assembly despite any 
inconveniences which that course 
might occasion for the local adminis- 
tration, for it felt it essential to 
have the consent of the people on 
all reforms if the Territory was to 
progress socially and politically. 

The Representative Assembly’s re- 
sistance, he said, had been especial- 
ly marked in the matter of schedul- 
ing forests. The Administering Au- 
thority did not, of course, intend to 
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neglect a question of such capital 
importance for the Territory. When 
the French Parliament had adopted 
the general regulations on the sub- 
ject which were now before it, the 
local administration would resume its 
efforts to protect the Territory’s 
patrimony in forest lands. In the 
meantime, it would attempt to con- 
vince the indigenous inhabitants that 
the scheduling so far undertaken in 
no way infringed their rights to a 
reasonable exploitation of the for- 
ests, for it was intended merely to 
avoid the spoliation and depletion of 
forest reserves. 


Progress In Public Health 


As for public health services con- 
siderable progress had been made 
despite deficiencies such as an in- 
adequate number of doctors, Mr. 
Watier observed. Mobile units had 
done much to arrest the spread of 
sleeping sickness. There were now 
12,000 hospital beds in the Territory 
—a considerable number for a popu- 





- lation of about 3,000,000. As for 


criticisms that the Administering 
Authority spent only 125 francs per 
capita per annum on such serv- 
ices, he pointed out that these were 
Cameroonian francs, worth twice as 
much as the French franc. About 
11.5 per cent of the Territory’s total 
budget was devoted to the public 
health services, in addition to nearly 
2,000,000 francs spent during 1950 
under the special budget of the ten- 
year plan. Further, these services 
were free. 

Far from fostering racial discrim- 
ination the Authority had taken ac- 
tion to eliminate even the appearance 
of any such discrimination. Petitions 
charging discrimination came from 
an extreme leftist group which rep- 
resented only an infinitesimal portion 
of Cameroonians. 

Indigenous participation in the 
management of their own affairs 
had been developed by the estab- 
lishment of the Representative As- 
sembly, the regional councils, and 
numerous municipalities. The Ad- 
ministering Authority had sought to 


PREPARING CATTLE HIDES for tanning purposes is an important economic activity in the 
northern section of French-administered Cameroons. 
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increase the responsibilities of the 
indigenous inhabitants down to the 
village level. 

Also unfounded was the assertion 
that no indigenous inhabitants had 
been entrusted with judicial func- 
tions. The administration of civil 
justice was almost entirely in the 
hands of indigenous inhabitants, who 
made up two-thirds of the practising 
magistrates. 

As for the charge that about one 
quarter of the cultivated land was 
devoted to growing export crops and 
was entirely in the hands of Euro- 
peans, only 212 out of the 12,000 
Europeans in the Territory were 
planters and the total land grants to 
Europeans for agricultural purposes 
amounted to only 0.8 per cent of 
the total area of the Territory. Fur- 
ther, the cultivation of cocoa and 
certain other products was exclusive- 
ly in the hands of Cameroonians. 

With this statement by Mr. Watier, 
the Council concluded its examina- 
tion of conditions in French-admin- 
tered Cameroons, and on July 12 it 
appointed the representatives of Aus- 
tralia, China, Iraq, and the United 
Kingdom to prepare its report on the 
Trust Territory. 

Later, in adopting this report, the 
Council also approved a number of 
comments and recommendations for 
further advancing conditions in the 
French Cameroons. 


Council’s Observations 


The Territory had developed stead- 
ily, the Council stated in this report, 
commending the Administering Au- 
thority. It recommended, however, 
that extension of adult suffrage be 
continued and that the powers of 
the Representative Assembly be re- 
vised and expanded. Association with 
the French Union, the Council 
found, was not without its bene- 
fits, but the separate status of the 
Territory should be preserved. It 
also commended what the Adminis- 
tering Authority had done to promote 
the development of local and muni- 
cipal government, and expressed the 
hope that all members of municipal 
commissions soon would be selected 
through an electoral system and that 
these commissions would be granted 
wider powers. ; 

Recommending that democratic 
organs of regional government be 
further developed, the Council prais- 
ed the Administering Authority’s 
plans to replace Councils of Notables 
with regional councils having greater 
powers and larger memberships. 

On the economic aspects, the 
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Council commended the vigorous ac- 
tivities which had taken place in the 
Territory, and it recommended that 
the necessary assistance and en- 
couragement be given to indigenous 
inhabitants to enable them to play a 
more significant part in the Terri- 
tory’s development. The Council 
hoped, too, that the Administering 
Authority would be able to solve the 
problem of land tenure with the full 
agreement of the Cameroonians, and 
that care would be taken in grant- 
ing concessions to non-indigenous in- 
habitants. 

Effective steps, it also recommend- 
ed, should be taken to solve the com- 
plicated problem of establishing and 
maintaining adequate forest cover, 
with the support of the indigenous 
inhabitants. 

Praising the Administering Author- 
ity for associating the indigenous in- 
habitants in the Territory’s industrial 
development by reserving 50 per cent 
of the shares in the palm oil process- 
ing plants for them, the Council 
hoped that this policy would be in- 
creasingly pursued in connection with 
intensified training of the inhabitants 
in technical skills and industrial man- 
agement. 

On matters of social advancement; 
the Council noted a substantial in- 


crease in minimum wage rates in 
1950. The Administering Authority, 
however, was urged to continue and 
extend its study of living standards, 
review minimum wage rates at rela- 
tively frequent intervals, and in gen- 
eral make every endeavor to see that 
Wage rates increased quickly enough 
to compensate for prevailing infla- 
tionary trends. In addition, the Coun- 
cil recommended that all feasible 
measures be taken to better the posi- 
tion of women. 

Although primary education was 
free, and the number of pupils and 
budget appropriations for education 
had increased, the Council noted 
with concern that many children and 
adults lacked the rudiments of educa- 
tion. It therefore hoped that educa- 
tional facilities would be provided at 
all levels, and placed special em- 
phasis on progress towards making 
primary education compulsory. The 
Council further hoped that the Ad- 
ministering Authority would speed 
its efforts to train teachers and 
recommended that the establishment 
of vocational schools be pushed for- 
ward. 

These observations and recom- 
mendations will now be included in 
the Council’s report to the General 
Assembly. 


Television Interview 
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BENJAMIN COHEN, Assistant Secretary-General in charge of the Department of Public 


Information 


(left) being interviewed by a television reporter in front of the Secretariat 


Building, United Nations Headquarters. 
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HIRTEEN annual reports on 

Trust Territories, a record num- 
ber, were examined by the Trustee- 
ship Council at its ninth session, held 
at United Nations Headquarters in 
June and July. 

Main observations and recom- 
mendations on Somaliland, Tangan- 
yika, Ruanda-Urundi and British- 
administered Cameroons and other 
items are summarized below; those 
on the two Togolands, French Cam- 
eroons and the Ewe problem are 
given elsewhere in this issue. 


Italian-Administered 


Somaliland 


Commending the Administering 
Authority for its achievements in 
Somaliland, the Council urged that it 
continue its efforts to develop the 
Territory in preparation for inde- 
pendence within the ten-year time 
limit prescribed by the General As- 
sembly. The Council also noted that 
the Administering Authority’s policy 
in the Territory was in full accord 
with the Charter and the Trusteeship 
Agreement, and regretted that Italy 
had not yet been admitted to Mem- 
bership in the United Nations. 

Praising the Administering Au- 
thority for establishing a Territorial 
Council and Residency Councils and 
for its plans to set up municipal 
councils, the Council recommended 
further steps to increase the repre- 
sentation of the indigenous inhabi- 
tants on these organs. Relations be- 
tween the Administering Authority 
and the Territory’s political parties, 
it observed, had improved and it 
noted with satisfaction that a school 
of political administration had been 
established. 

The Council recommended that a 
plan for the Territory’s economic 
development be drawn up with the 
aid of the pertinent international 
agencies. The Administering Author- 
ity was further asked to encourage 
private and public investment, with 
the aid, for instance, of the Interna- 
tional Bank and a United Nations 
technical assistance mission soon to 
visit Somaliland. In addition, the 
production of basic food crops 
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should be encouraged to achieve a 
reasonable degree of self-sufficiency. 

The Council also recommended 
that a study be made of the problem 
of nomadism, one of the major ob- 
stacles to development, and further 
steps taken to extend the health and 
hygiene services, with special atten- 
tion being given to training medical 
personnel and increasing the number 
of physicians. 

To expand educational facilities 
and raise the standard of education, 
the Administering Authority should 
increase the appropriations for educa- 
tion, expand teacher training facili- 
ties, and increase the number of 
schools. 


British-Administered Tanganyika 


The Council found that the Ad- 
ministering Authority had made a 
sincere effort to carry out the rec- 
ommendations made previously by 
the Trusteeship Council and its Visit- 
ing Mission. There had been con- 
tinued progress in the period under 
review, 1949 and 1950. Hoping for 
greater African participation § in 
executive and legislation organs, the 
Council recommended that increased 
opportunities be given to Africans 
in the civil service to advance from 
the junior to the senior branch, and 
that the Administering Authority 
consider a comprehensive program 
of specialized training. It further 
urged that facilities for training in 
local government be established and 
hoped that the progressive develop- 
ment of the regional council system 
would be encouraged, with additional 
regional and municipal councils be- 
ing set up. 

Noting with satisfaction the con- 
siderable increase in the amounts 
to be spent under the Ten-Year 
Development and Welfare Plan, the 
Council expressed the hope that the 
Administering Authority would con- 
tinue to give special emphasis to 
projects of direct benefit to the in- 
digenous inhabitants. And it rec- 
ommended a study of the possibility 
of promoting cheap hydro-electric 
schemes. 

The Council urged the Admin- 





istering Authority to continue its 
efforts to improve the status of 
women and to speed arrangements 
for urban housing under the Ten- 
Year Plan. Corporal punishment, 
it noted with concern, still existed 
in the Territory, despite measures 
to reduce the number of offences 
for which corporal punishment 
might be imposed. Serious con- 
sideration should be given to sus- 
pending operation of the laws re- 
garding corporal punishment, pend- 
ing their repeal. And the Adminis- 
tering Authority should expand the 
recently established probation sys- 
tem as a means of abolishing the 
caning of juvenile delinquents. 
The Council looked forward to 
the revised Ten-Year Plan of Edu- 
cation being implemented before 
the target date, with the ultimate 
objective of providing education for 
every child in the Territory. Special 
attention, it hoped, would be given 
to the need for increasing facilities 
to train Africans for administrative 
and technical services and for ex- 
pansion of teacher-training facilities. 


British-Administered Cameroons 


The Council commended the Ad- 
ministering Authority for progress 
made in 1949 and 1950, but urged 
it to accelerate the rate of progress. 

While it regarded the new Con- 
stitution for Nigeria and British 
Cameroons as a significant develop- 
ment, it hoped that special precau- 
tions would be taken to ensure that 
the interests of the Trust Territory 
were not prejudiced or submerged 
by those of Nigeria. It asked the 
Administering Authority to consider 
the need to ensure that members 
of the Nigerian Central House of 
Representatives who represented the 
Territory truly reflected the wishes 
of the inhabitants. 

Noting that various higher educa- 
tion scholarships had been given to 
21 Cameroonians, the Council 
hoped for an expanded scholarship 
system that would bring more 
Cameroonians into’ the _ senior 
branch of the civil service. 

The great improvement in the 
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economic situation, with a surplus 
of revenue over expenditure, the 
Council observed, was largely due 
to the operation of the Cameroons 
Development Corporation. But it 
hoped for a _ more _ diversified 
economy and recommended that the 
Administering Authority explore 
every possibility of industrial de- 
velopment, encourage the co-opera- 
tive movement, and promote the 
use of modern and scientific meth- 
ods in agriculture. It hoped, too, 
that the Administering Authority 
would progressively increase the 
part played by indigenous inhabi- 
tants in the Cameroons Develop- 
ment Corporation and other eco- 
nomic bodies. 

The Council recommended a sus- 
tained effort to improve medical 
and health facilities in the northern 
section of the Territory, by such 
means as providing more mobile 
medical units and local dispensaries 
and by training more African medi- 
cal assistants. As for corporal 
punishment, immediate measures 
should be taken to abolish it com- 
pletely, the Council urged, noting a 
statement by the Administering Au- 
thority that progress toward its de- 
clared aim of complete abolition 
would be made as rapidly as local 
circumstances permitted. 

The Council observed that the 20 
per cent increase in school enroll- 
ment was small compared with the 
total number of school-age children, 
especially in the north. It also noted 
that expenditure on education had 
increased 70 per cent. But in view 
of the Territory's vast need for 
trained personnel, it recommended 
an expansion in educational facilities. 
Also, the Administering Authority 
should provide the growing number 
of qualified students from the Terri- 
tory with progressively increasing 
opportunities for secondary and 
higher education. 


Belgian-Administered 
Ruanda-Urundi 


The over-abundance of cattle and 
the ever-present threat of famine are 
paramount problems in Belgian-ad- 
ministered Ruanda-Urundi. The 
Council urged the Administering Au- 
thority to consider the cattle problem 
a major economic and social issue 
and to continue studies toward 
placing cattle-raising On a sound eco- 
nomic basis. It commended the Ad- 
ministration for measures against 
famine, noting steps to increase and 
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diversify export production, as well 
as the application of scientific meth- 
ods of conservation and expansion of 
production. The Council also hoped 
that the possibilities of migration 
from the Territory’s overcrowded 
regions into its less heavily populated 
areas would be studied. 

Possibilities of developing the 
Conseil du Vice-Government Gén- 
éral, at present only a consultative 
body, should be explored, ihe Trus- 
teeship Council considered, and _ its 
functions reviewed by the Adminis- 
tration in order to give it some legis- 
lative powers. The appointment in 
1951 of an indigenous member to 
this body evoked satisfaction from 
the Council which, however, urged 
that the number of African mem- 
bers be further increased. Increased 
opportunities should also be provided 
for the advancement of qualified 
Africans into the higher ranks of the 
administrative service and a train- 
ing program for African personnel 
should be considered. 

The Council also noted that last 
May the Administration had decided 
to suppress corporal punishment as a 
penal sanction pronounced by in- 
digenous tribunals, although the 
punishment, while reduced to four 
strokes, remained applicable as a 
disciplinary measure in prisons. The 
immediate elimination of corporal 
punishment in the territory was rec- 
ommended. 

The Administering Authority was 
commended for increasing the budg- 
etary allocations for education and 
the Council expressed satisfaction 
that two-thirds of the school-age chil- 
dren were attending schools. The 
greatest possible stress on the teacher- 
training program was urged. 


Examination of Petitions 


In addition to considering the re- 
ports on the various African Trust 
Territories, the Council examined 
167 petitions, together with addenda 
to previous petitions, dealing with 
conditions in Tanganyika, the two 
Togolands, French and British Ca- 
meroons, and Somaliland. This was 
done in consultation with the Admin- 
istering Authorities concerned, with 
a preliminary examination conducted 
by the Council’s ad hoc Committee 
on Petitions, composed of the repre- 
sentatives of Argentina, Belgium, 
New Zealand, Thailand, the U.S.S.R., 
and the United States. Another 20 
petitions were held over for examina- 
tion at a later Council session as they 


did not arrive within the prescribed 
time limit for consideration at the 
ninth session, 

_ Eighty-eight of the petitions con- 
sidered concerned the Ewe and To- 
goland unification problems and 
related questions. An oral hearing 
in support of the written petitions 
submitted on the Ewe problem was 
also given before the full Council 
to S. G. Antor, Secretary-General 
of the Togoland Congress, and to 
Pedro Olympio, of the Togoland 
Progress Party. In addition, Mr. An- 
tor was heard by the ad hoc Com- 
mittee on several petitions concern- 
ing British-administered Togoland. 

Many of the petitions, such as 
those on the Ewe problem, asked 
for a change in the present Trustee- 
ship arrangements for the two Togo- 
lands and for separate administrative 
machinery so that the people repre- 
sented by the petitioners could be- 
come united and form an indepen- 
dent state. Some, such as those from 
Somaliland, alleged political discrimi- 
nation on the part of the Administer- 
ing Authority, which was also 
charged with fostering political 
parties sympathetic to the adminis- 
tration. 

Other petitions, again, alleged dis- 
criminatory treatment, the denial of 
rights and freedoms, and alienation 
of land by the Administering Au- 
thorities. 

In some cases, the ad hoc Com- 
mittee found that the questions raised 
in the petitions had already been met 
by measures taken by the Adminis- 
tering Authority and no_ further 
action by the Committee was re- 
quired. In other instances, the Com- 
mittee proposed various courses of 
appropriate action to the Council. 
These the Council subsequently ap- 
proved, and in each case, asked the 
Secretary-General to inform the peti- 
tioners of the action taken. 


Visiting Mission to East Africa 


The Council also approved the 
terms of reference for its second 
Visiting Mission to the East African 
Trust Territories of Ruanda-Urundi, 
Somaliland, and Tanganyika. Leav- 
ing United Nations Headquarters on 
July 17, the mission consists of En- 
rique de Marchena, of the Domi- 
nican Republic (Chairman), G. R. 
Laking, of New Zealand, Mom Chao 
Dilokrit Kridakon, of Thailand, and 
William I. Cargo, of the United 
States. The mission will be assisted 
by a small Secretariat staff, and by 
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such members of the local adminis- 
tration as the latter may appoint. 


Rural Economic Development 


Note was taken of a progress re- 
port from the Council’s Committee 
on the Rural Economic Develop- 
ment of Trust Territories. This Com- 
mittee was set up at the Council’s 
last session in response to a General 
Assembly recommendation that a 
study be made of the land problem 
in Trust Territories and its relation 
to the economic and social develop- 
ment of the indigenous inhabitants. 

Progress, the Committee reported, 
had been made in the first phase of 
its work which consisted mainly of 
establishing facts and gathering docu- 
mentation. The next phase would 
be to examine the implications of 
land policies and to analyze the op- 
portunities for and the obstacles to 
progress. This will provide the basis 
for recommendations “looking to the 
most beneficial use of the land in 
the Trust Territories from the stand- 
point of the basic objectives of the 
International Trusteeship System.” 
The Committee will submit a further 
report to the Council’s tenth session. 


Administrative Unions 


Reports of the Council’s Standing 
Committee on Administrative Unions 
which concerned Tanganyika, Ru- 
anda-Urundi, and _ British-adminis- 
tered Cameroons and Togoland were 
considered in conjunction with the 
Administering Authorities’ annual re- 
ports on these four Territories. Rec- 
ommendations made on the basis of 
these reports are reported upon in 
the summary of the Council’s ob- 
servations on these Territories, which 
appear elsewhere in this issue of the 
BULLETIN. 


Higher Education 


The Administering Authorities, the 
Council recommended, should take 
full advantage of the facilities offered 
under the expanded program of 
technical assistance for furthering the 
educational advancement of the Afri- 
can Trust Territories. Despite an in- 
vitation extended by the Economic 
and Social Council to the Administer- 
ing authorities, the Council noted, 
no requests for technical assistance 
for the education of Africans in 
Trust Territories had as yet been 
received by the Technical Assistance 
Board. 
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Procedures, Work Methods 


Last year, it will be recalled, the 
General Assembly recommended that 
the Trusteeship Council’s methods of 
work be reviewed. The Council ac- 
cordingly appointed Iraq and the 
United States to present a prelimi- 
nary report to its ninth session on 
the Council’s work, practices and 
procedures, with a view to recom- 
mendations for the Council’s tenth 
session. On the basis of this prelimi- 
nary report, thé Council asked the 
Administering Authorities to have 
their reports ready as soon as possi- 
ble after the close of the year re- 
ported on. They should therefore 
make every effort to transmit their 
reports on the Pacific Trust Terri- 
tories for the year 1950-51 to the 
Secretary-General not later than De- 
cember 15, 1951, and those on the 
African Territories for 1951 not 
later than May 15 next year. 


Procedure on Petitions 


Methods of improving the pro- 
cedure for examining petitions were 
also considered by the Council and 
its ad hoc Committee on Petitions, in 
response to yet another General As- 
sembly resolution. The Council asked 
its members to give this further 
study, so they could present their 
views at the Council’s next session. 
It also amended its rules of pro- 
cedure to the effect that Administer- 
ing Authorites should, wherever pos- 
sible submit written observations on 
petitions not less than fourteen days 
before the session at which these 
petitions will be examined. These 
observations will then be circulated 
to Council members. The Adminis- 
tering Authorities should submit such 
observations to the Secretary-General 
wherever possible, not later than two 
months after they have received the 
petitions. They were also invited to 
give special information in their an- 
nual reports on action taken in re- 
gard to Council recommendations for 
action on petitions. 


Provisional Questionnaire 


The Council further considered 
revision of its provisional question- 
naire, which serves as a basis for the 
annual reports of Administering Au- 
thorities. This problem is in the 
hands of a committee charged with 
eliminating ambiguities and duplica- 
tions in the 247 questions. The 
Council asked the Administering 


Authorities who had not already 
done so to submit their observations 
on the revised draft text not later 
than October 31, and extended the 
time limit for the submission of the 
Committee’s final report until the 
tenth session. It also asked the Com- 
mittee to take into account com- 
ments and suggestions made by the 
Economic and Social Council and its 
commissions, the specialized agencies 
and members of the General Assem- 
bly. 


Functioning of Visiting Missions 


The Council further considered 
ways of improving the organization 
and the methods of its visiting mis- 
sions. It decided that, in arrange- 
ments for future missions, it would 
be guided by principles laid down 
for this purpose at the fifth session 
of the General Assembly. In this, 
account would be taken of observa- 
tions on these principles made by a 
special Council committee. The 
Council also approved a statement to 
be used by visiting missions in ex- 
plaining the purpose of their visit to 
the indigenous inhabitants of Trust 
Territories, 


Election of Officers 


Sir Alan Burns, of the United 
Kingdom, and Awni Khalidy, of 
Iraq, were elected President and 
Vice-President respectively. 


Report to Assembly 


The Council’s report to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, covering the work of 
its third special session, and _ its 
eighth and ninth regular sessions, 
was adopted by 11 votes to 1, 
(U.S.S.R.). 


Date of Next Session 

To decide on the date of its next 
session (the tenth), the Council will 
hold a special meeting during the 
next General Assembly session in 
Paris. 
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The New Phase in Togoland 





WHEN the Trusteeship Council 
took up the “Ewe question” 
on July 23, it was resuming con- 
sideration of one of the oldest and 
most important problems to come 
before it. As far back as 1947, 
spokesmen of the Ewe people had 
petitioned the Council for unification 
of their tribe now split in three ter- 
ritories — the British Gold Coast 
Colony and the two Togoland Trust 
Territories, one under British ad- 
ministration and the other under 
French administration. The gravity 
of the problem as well as its com- 
plexity was apparent from the report 
of the. Council’s Visiting Mission to 
the two Togolands in 1949 as well as 
the statements made by Ewe spokes- 
men and the Administering Authori- 
ties in the Council discussions which 
followed. ; 

In July 1950 the Council noted 
that the Administering Authorities 
proposed to set up a Consultative 
Commission to ascertain the wishes 
of the population. However, impor- 
tant elements of the Ewe people re- 
fused to co-operate with this body. 
Then, in March of 1951, the Coun- 
cil noted new proposals by the Ad- 
ministering Authorities for an en- 
larged Consultative Commission and 
urged all groups of the population to 
co-operate with the Authorities in 
seeking a solution. At the same time 
the Council recommended that the 
Authorities submit before July 1, 
1951 “substantive proposals for a 
practicable solution.” 


France Explains Proposals 


Before the Council, as it took up 
the question on July 23, were new 
documents submitted by the Admin- 
istering Authorities. These reported 
and analyzed the work of the en- 
larged Consultative Commission last 
May and submitted a new Anglo- 
French proposal to set up a Joint 
Council for the two Territories to 
advise the Administering Authorities 
on matters of common concern. 

In explaining these documents, 
Leon Pignon, of France, drew 
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attention first to the representa- 
tive character of the evidence pro- 
duced by the enlarged Consultative 
Commission. Notwithstanding — the 
obdurate refusal of a small fraction 
of the Ewe population to nominate 
representatives, the Commission re- 
flected frankly and precisely the sen- 
timents of the great majority of the 
Togolese population. 

The new institution, a Joint Coun- 
cil, which the Authorities had de- 
cided to set up would have the gen- 
eral mission of serving as a meeting 
place for the representatives of the 
two Togolands where “the views on 
the development of the respective 
territories can be exchanged and co- 
ordinated and the measures of de- 
velopment in every field harmonized 
and stimulated.” The Administering 
Authorities wished to have genuine 
representatives of the population con- 
sider, in a joint permanent body, 
questions of common interest to the 
two Territories. They hoped and 
wished that such _ representatives 
would at that time use their own 
experience, experience which will 
increase as the Territories move to- 
wards self-government and auton- 
omy, in order to have measures 
adopted which will assure the. neces- 
sary co-operation between these 
Territories and their simultaneous 
progress, 

The sphere of activity of the Coun- 
cil will cover most aspects of eco- 
nomic, social and cultural life in so 
far as the harmonious and orderly 
development of the two Territories 
would be involved. The Council will 
be free to organize its work and may 
set up committees to study any field 
affecting tribal development or any 
specific problem. It might study the 
reduction of difficulties which still 
result from the two frontiers or from 
the applications of the recommenda- 
tions of the recent conference at 
Ho. “It is quite clear,” Mr. Pignon 
said, “that the competence of the 
Joint Council will extend to what 
we might call the liquidation of the 
past.” 


The Administering Authorities, 
Mr. Pignon said, felt certain that 
if the new body met with goodwill 
and necessary collaboration it would 
not only carry out its technical tasks 
for furthering the well-being of the 
peoples but constitute an effective 
link between the two Territories. Its 
responsibilities would, automatically, 
increase. 

“As all members of the Council 
are aware,” Mr. Pignon added, “I 
know that this solution will not meet 
the views of the Ewes who are vin- 
dictive. However, is it necessary that 
we should adopt an unreasonable 
and impractical solution and _ sacri- 
fice the great majority of the popula- 
tion of Togoland to the ambitions 
and the vindictiveness of a few agi- 
tators who would bring on a cycle 
of endless trouble and difficulties?” 

The French representative then 
drew attention to recent large-scale 
reforms in the British Gold Coast. 
He also commented that the elec- 
tions of last June in French terri- 
tories showed not only the moral 
soundness and health of the Africans 
but also remarkable progress in their 
political education, carried out pri- 
marily by means of territorial rep- 
resentative assemblies. ‘“Discordant 
elements who had sought to exploit 
a primitive and prejudiced electorate 
were everywhere held in check.” 

Mr. Pignon then announced that 
the French Government will submit 
a draft law for constitutional re- 
forms in the territories of French 
West Africa and Togoland. The 
Privy Councillors and the Commis- 
sioners of the Republic will be re- 
placed by a Council of Government. 
The new Council, unlike the present 
Privy Council which consists pri- 
marily of high officials, will have a 
majority named by the Representa- 
tive Assemblies; it will thus repre- 
sent the population. Also the powers 
of the new Council will be much 
more extensive: they will be en- 
trusted with the execution of the de- 
cisions taken by the Representative 
Assemblies and thus participate in- 
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timately and effectively in the exer- 
cise of executive power. 

The Government also intended to 
enlarge substantially the powers of 
the Territorial Representative Assem- 
blies. They will be empowered to de- 
liberate on the majority of matters 
on which they now have only ad- 
visory capacity and to initiate legis- 
lation, a power now solely vested in 
the Governors and Commissioners 
of the Republic. They would be ex- 
plicitly authorized to express their 
wishes. 

To these large-scale reforms must 
be added others on a local level— 
the creation of three now communes 
mixtes and the establishment of Con- 
seils de Circonscription. 

Having set forth this background 
of developments, Mr. Pignon pointed 
out how the current “Ewe Problem” 
was very different from what it was 
in 1946, The rigidity of boundary 
lines had now been overcome; rep- 
resentative institutions had begun to 
function and there had been an 
awakening of the masses in the 
centre and the North who were no 
longer content to be led by the more 
advanced South. 

These large-scale reforms had dis- 
mayed many sincere partisans who 
now felt that “the establishment of 
an Ewe country is a dream which 
cannot be realized.” At least in the 
French Territory the Ewe people are 
beginning to question themselves 
anxiously. Even in the Southern 
provinces there was no hard and fast 
majority for Mr. Sylvanus Olympio. 
The number of  abstentions—far 
larger than in the North—reflected 
the fact that public opinion was dis- 
concerted. 

Concluding, Mr. Pignon reasserted 
the conviction of the Administering 
Authorities that they were submit- 
ting a “concrete, reasonable and 
equitable plan which does not harm 
any of the interests involved but 
which encourages them to express 
themselves as freely and democrati- 
cally as possible.” Council approval 
would “not only provide invaluable 
encouragement to the Administering 
Authorities but would also imply 
that a policy which is in full accord 
with the ideals of the United Na- 
tions would be assured of success.” 








Opposition of Togoland Congress 


The first serious criticism of the 
Anglo-French proposals came from 
S. G. Antor, the Secretary-General 
of the Togoland Congress—“‘the only 
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political organization,” as he put it, 
“of any importance in the Trust Ter- 
ritory of Togoland under British ad- 
ministration.” 

The Congress, desiring the end of 
“the cruel and arbitrary way in 
which our people have been split in 
half to serve the interests of London 
and Paris,” had sent him in one last 
attempt to clear away doubts, con- 
fusions and untruths. In that “miser- 
able document”—the Anglo-French 
proposals—Britain and France, Mr. 
Antor declared, had joined in a plot 
to discredit the unification move- 
ment, to distort the interests and 
wishes of the people, and to place 
their interests above those of the in- 
digenous inhabitants. But the Anglo- 
French proposals were already dead. 
The Joint Togoland Congress, the 
Comité de lUnité Togolaise, the 
Togoland Union, the Togoland 
Farmers, youth and ex-servicemen 
organizations all rejected it. The 
Authorities might as usual collect a 
handful of “economically demoral- 
ized cliques” to form a council but 
such a body would have no support. 

“The only thing which will be ac- 
cepted by the Joint Togoland Con- 
gress and the various free political 
and other organizations and peoples 
of Togoland, both under French and 
British Trusteeship,” Mr. Antor said, 
“as a first step towards final unifica- 
tion of the Territory will be: 

“1. (a) Immediate creation of two 
District or Provincial Councils for 
the North and South of British Togo- 
land; 

“(b) A separate Legislature for 
British Togoland composed of rep- 
resentatives of the North and South 
Provincial Councils; 

“2. A Central Representative As- 
sembly with or without legislative 
powers for both British and French 
Togoland which will work out the 
possibilities of the final re-unifica- 
tion of the Territory; 

“3. A single Trusteeship Agree- 
ment to be submitted by the Admin- 
istering Authority to be decided up- 
on by the Central Representative As- 
sembly with the advice of a United 
Nations Commission. 

“4. Otherwise, self-government for 
the peoples of Togoland.” 

The people of Togoland, Mr. An- 
tor continued, had no quarrel with 
their brothers of the Gold Coast 
and wished them well in their strug- 
gle for freedom. But Togolese in- 
sisted on recognition of the entity 
and international status of Togo- 
land. 





Re-unification of Togoland was 
imperative for a number of reasons. 
The League Covenant as well as the 
Charter of the United Nations recog- 
nize that entity and proclaim the 
interests of the inhabitants as para- 
mount. 


Whereas the objective of Trustee- 
ship is self-government or indepen- 
dence, France’s colonial policy is to 
train peoples for ultimate member- 
ship or citizenship of metropolitan 
France. This policy is being applied 
to the Trust Territory, and, conse- 
quently, the peoples’ traditional cus- 
toms, culture, laws and language are 
being gradually supplanted by those 
of the French. On the other hand, 
British colonial policy is to retain 
and to develop the traditions of the 
indigenous inhabitants and _ train 
them for ultimate self-government or 
independence in their own Territory 
as African citizens in an African 
state. 

These diametrically opposed pol- 
icies could not achieve the basic 
objectives of the Trusteeship System. 
The Togoland African with French 
customs, culture, language and laws, 
who has already attained his self- 
government or independence in 
France as a French citizen cannot 
at the same time be a Togoland 
African citizen. 

The new Constitution in the Gold 
Coast, followed by the creation of a 
cabinet of eight African Ministers— 
none of them a Togolander—made 
it abundantly clear that British Togo- 
land cannot and should not be ad- 
ministered any longer as an integral 
part of the Gold Coast. The new 
Gold Coast Government, elected on 
a platform of Dominion status for 
the Colony, had a Governor paid out 
of local revenues. He had the power 
of veto but it had been stated that 
the veto would not be used except 
in a crisis. This was inconsistent 
with the Trusteeship obligations to 
Togoland. The Gold Coast Govern- 
ment was not the Administering Au- 
thority as far as the United Nations 
was concerned. It was illegal there- 
fore for that Government to take 
over the responsibilities and obliga- 
tions under an international agree- 
ment. How, he asked, could the 
Trust Territory be annexed or trans- 
ferred to a non-Member of the 
United Nations without the consent 
of the indigenous inhabitants and the 
mandate of the United Nations? 


Unification of the Togolands was 
also necessary, Mr. Antor said, be- 
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cause Togoland’s only outlet to the 
sea is Lomé, in the French Terri- 
tory. The British Government obvi- 
ously cannot administer Togoland 
without this natural outlet for ex- 
port and import trade. 

Mr. Antor cited several petitions 
to show that the basic objective of 
the British Administration was to 
annex the Trust Territory to the 
Gold Coast, under cover of a po- 
litical administrative union. The pol- 
icy was being carried out by persua- 
sion, intrigues and occasional intimi- 
dation, and the United Nations was 
being represented as too weak to do 
anything for unification. Meanwhile, 
the French had established in their 
Trust Territory an “absolute rule of 
terror.” The entire civil service— 
the employees of the French Admin- 
istration — and the negligible few 
who, by virtue of their education, 
have attained French metropolitan 
citizenship, have been organized by 
the Administering Authority into a 
calculated, destructive political body 
backed. up by the Administration’s 
army and police forces. 

Dealing with the argument of eco- 
nomic viability, Mr. Antor said it 
was meaningless to say that the 
political and economic strength of 
the Territory was greater with the 
present divided economy than it 
would be when the Territory is join- 
ed and stabilized as one. He added 
that Togoland under the Germans 
had made greater strides towards 
progress than the Gold Coast and 
Dahomey during the same period: 
its roads and railways were as ex- 
tensive and it had more elementary 
schools. 

There was no reason, Mr. Antor 
declared, why Togoland, far more 
advanced than Somaliland, should 
not have the same type of Trustee- 
ship Agreement. Such a recommen- 
dation would surely be acceptable to 
the peoples of Togoland. 

Mr. Antor concluded that the 
facts presented proved beyond doubt 
that the two Administering Author- 
ities had failed completely in their 
international obligations. The Joint 
Togo!and Congress therefore request- 
ed an immediate recommendation to 
the General Assembly that the pres- 
ent separate Trusteeship Agreements 
be revoked and a single Trusteeship 
Agreement be submitted under the 
direct supervision of the United Na- 
tions for five years, after which pe- 
riod the Territory would be given 
complete self-government or inde- 
pendence. 
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Mr. Antor was followed with a 
much shorter statement by Mr. Ped- 
ro Olympio, of the Togoland Pro- 
gress Party. He reported that the 
elections to the Consultative Com- 


mission were “full of fire and heat,”: 


but it was noteworthy that the Ewe 
people were not at all in favor of 
being administered under a united 
administration. The leaders of the 
Togolese Union Committee realized 
that point because, three days before 
the voting, they decided not to par- 
ticipate in the elections and with- 
drew their candidates. They sought 
to prevent the elections by threats 
and intimidation, but succeeded in 
this only in the districts where they 
enjoyed an overwhelming majority. 

The Consultative Commission is 
thus composed, on the French side, 
of one representative of the Progress 
Party, twenty-two persons elected by 
absolute majority on the first ballot, 
and the six holders of the seats 
which were allocated, also to the 
Progress Party by default, because 
the Committee for Togolese Union 
declined to take them. 

The Committee for Togolese 
Union exerted every effort in its 
power to win election to the French 
National Assembly but its candidate 
was defeated. 

Summing up on the unification 
question, Mr. Olympio said that at 
the two meetings of the Franco-Brit- 
ish Commission no one pleaded in 
favor of unification of the Ewes un- 
der one administration. Everyone 
condemned the setting up of an Ewe- 
land on an ethnic basis. Some fav- 
ored the unification of Togoland but 
they recognized that this is a pos- 
sibility that should be contemplated 
only after the attainment of real 
self-government. 


Many in British Togoland wished 
however to be considered as belong- 
ing to the Gold Coast, and proclaim- 
ed their attachment to the Gold 
Coast. The two representatives of 
Asogli and Anfoegah, in the south- 
ern region of British-administered 
Togoland, do desire the unification 
of the two Togolands on the prin- 
ciple of independence for the ter- 
ritories thus unified. 


Mr. Olympio concluded with the 
suggestion that the new Joint Council 
should be retained for two years “in 
order to avoid the troubles implicit 
in holding new elections, and par- 
ticularly in order to give time to the 
other parties to ponder the situation 
and to consider joining this body.” 


British Policy 


In explaining the Anglo-French 
proposals, Sir Alan Burns fully en- 
dorsed the observations made by 
the French representative and added 
several comments from the point of 
view of the United Kingdom. The 
impediments to free association 
which impelled Ewes to petition the 
Council for unification had now been 
largely eliminated by the action of 
the Administering Authorities but 
the question had assumed a wider 
expression. The Council now had be- 
fore it the varying views of the 
different sections of the people, Ewe 
and non-Ewe, alike, on their po- 
litical future. After referring to the 
various proposals which had been 
made and which the Administering 
Authorities had found unacceptable, 
Sir Alan pointed out that any con- 
crete plan must define who is being 
unified with whom and what is to 
happen to those elements of the 
population not included in the uni- 
fication — or who do not want to 
be so included. The economic and 
financial viability of the proposed 
political entity had also to be ex- 
amined. If Council members felt that 
any of the alternatives were prefer- 
able, he invited them to examine 
them. He also welcomed any new 
suggestion, 


Despite the non-participation of 
certain elements, the new enlarged 
Commission had fully ascertained the 
views of those who represent a vast 
majority. One significant fact was 
that a substantial proportion of the 
180,000 inhabitants in Northern Brit- 
ish Togoland have consistently de- 
sired unification with the Northern 
Territories of the Gold Coast. They 
do not wish to be included in any 
arrangements to unite the two Togo- 
lands. They insist firmly that their 
ancient unity with their kinsmen of 
the Gold Coast, broken once during 
German administration and restored 
during the mandate, shall not be de- 
stroyed again. These people repre- 
sent half the population of British 
Togoland. 


Further, unification would create 
as many problems as it solved. Since 
one third to one half of the total 
Ewe population lives in the Gold 
Coast, the establishment of a new 
Ewe state would create a new in- 
ternational frontier liable to impose 
severe disabilities on the Ewes on 
either side. On the other hand, a 
unified Togoland would deprive Brit- 
ish Togoland of the use which it 
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makes of the central services of the 
Gold Coast. Such a divorce would 
undoubtedly prove a serious setback 
to the development of the Territory 
and would affect directly and adver- 
sely the lives of the vast number of 
inhabitants who would most certain- 
ly refuse to accept any proposal for 
a second change of administration in 
thirty years. 

The Anglo-French proposals were 
designed, Sir Alan continued, “to 
give the peoples of the two Togo- 
lands a_ substantial voice through 
elected representatives in decisions 
in those matters which are properly 
of common concern to the inhabi- 
tants on both sides of the frontier.” 
The proposed Joint Council was de- 
signed to serve as “an effective and 
practical link between the two peo- 
ples” and to give them “scope to 
pursue their common purposes.” 

The proposed organization was de- 
signed to be flexible enough to re- 
spond to the developments constantly 
taking place on either side of the 
frontier. No final decision had yet 
been reached on the composition of 
the Council but this was being exam- 
ined on the principle of full repre- 
sentation for all peoples. Legislative 
and executive responsibility must 
necessarily rest for the British side 
with the central and local organs of 
government established in conformity 
with the Trusteeship Agreement. A 
similar requirement presents itself 
in French Togoland. 

“Subject, however, to this neces- 
sary restriction, the Joint Council will 
be in a position to study the main 
sectors in which programs of eco- 
nomic and social development could 
be planned and executed by the com- 
mon action of the two Governments 
and make recommendations which 
it would be the duty of these two 
Governments to consider most care- 
fully and to implement in accordance 
with the resources at their disposal 
and the general over-all plans of de- 
velopment in the two Territories. It 
is proposed that the advice of the 
Joint Council should be brought to 
bear on practical problems and, in 
fact, largely influence the application 
of funds which may become available 
for such common undertakings. In 
addition to these broader functions, 
the Joint Council will bring under 
examination any practical difficulties 
which may arise from time to time 
from the continued existence of the 
frontier between the two Togolands.” 

Sir Alan concluded with the re- 
minder that the position today fol- 
lowing striking political developments 
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in the Gold Coast is very different 
from what it was in 1947. It was 
still changing. In these circumstances 
“it would indeed be regrettable if 
the Council were to be guided more 
by the history of these issues than 
by the practical situation in which 
we now find ourselves.” 


Draft Resolution 


France and the United Kingdom 
had submitted a draft resolution 
which “noted” that contradictory 
views had been set forth by the 
Committee for Togolese Union (C. 
U.T.) and the All-Ewe Conference 
and that these views could not, in 
their present form, be reconciled; 
and considered that in these circum- 
stances it was desirable to concen- 
trate on questions which can promote 
the common interests of the inhabi- 
tants rather than those which ex- 
acerbated differences; approved the 
Joint Anglo - French memorandum 
and welcomed establishment of the 
Joint Council, urged the various ele- 
ments of the population of the two 
Territories to give their full support 
to this body and invited the Admin- 
istering Authorities to keep the Coun- 
cil informed of the work of the 
Joint Council and also every step of 
common interest taken as a result 
of this work. 


Joint Amendment 


The Dominican Republic, Thai- 
land and the United States submitted 
an amendment which re-worded the 
Anglo-French draft. In effect the 
amendment noted the Anglo-French 
memorandum with interest and ap- 
proved the proposal to set up a Joint 
Council composed of the representa- 
tives of the two Territories to advise 
the Administering Authorities on 
matters of common concern. It re- 
commended that the Authorities pro- 
ceed immediately with their plans 
to set up the Council so that the 
next Visiting Mission (1952) might 
be able to evaluate its accomplish- 
ments. It recommended that the Ad- 
ministering Authorities ensure that 
the scove of the Council was broad 
enough to cover all questions of com- 
mon concern including “questions of 
political, economic, social, education- 
al and cultural development.” Meth- 
ods of representation to the Joint 
Council should, the draft added, “en- 
sure, if possible, the participation of 
the major groups in the two Terri- 
tories.” It urged all elements to co- 


operate in the establishment and 
operation of the Council and, final- 
ly, requested the Administering Au- 
thorities to report as soon as possible 
on action taken. 


A Practical Step Forward 


In speaking for the amendment 
Francis B. Sayre, of the United 
States, said that his Government was 
deeply concerned with the problem of 
the Ewes and of the peoples of Togo- 
land. In this problem, one of the 
most important and complicated to 
come before the Council, the cardi- 
nal principle to apply was that any 
solution must accord with the wishes 
of the peoples concerned. But there 
was no convincing evidence that any 
single, clear-cut solution would re- 
concile the conflicting views of the 
people or even have the support of a 
majority. A long-term definitive set- 
tlement would, in these circum- 
stances, be premature and dangerous. 
The Council should therefore con- 
centrate on the most constructive 
measures to be taken and he re- 
garded the amendment he proposed 
as the most practical step forward at 
the present time. 

Mr. Sayre considered the proposal 
for a Joint Council as imaginative 
and constructive but he objected to 
the limited scope offered in the 
Anglo-French proposal. The effec- 
tiveness of the Council would be 
lessened substantially if it were not 
empowered to function in the politi- 
cal field. Almost every economic 
problem had its political aspects and 
vice versa. The United States delega- 
tion was convinced that the scope of 
responsibilities must be broadened. 


“We strongly hope,” Mr. Sayre 
said, “that it will be possible for the 
two Administering Authorities to pro- 
ceed immediately with their plans to 
establish this proposed Joint Council. 
We also hope that the Council, when 
constituted, will be able to speak on 
behalf of the whole population of 
the two Togolands. We therefore 
urge all groups to co-operate with 
the Administering Authorities in 
their establishment of the Joint Coun- 
cil. We also urge the Administering 
Authorities to proceed with the im- 
plementation of their plans for its 
establishment in such a way as to 
provide all groups in the two Terri- 
tories with a fair and reasonable op- 
portunity to be represented on it.” 

In supporting the joint amend- 
ment, Prince Waithayakon, of Thai- 
land, emphasized the importance of 
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the development of education. Edu- 
cation must be further advanced— 
quite a bit further—‘before the peo- 
ples themselves can indicate their 
wish as to unification or otherwise.” 
Meanwhile, a solution which would 
encourage co-operation among the 
populations had to be adopted, hence 
his co-sponsorship of the amendment. 
Thailand also had peoples of the 
same race across its frontiers and 
their way of co-operating on com- 
mon problems was through a Joint 
Commission. 

Dr. Max Henriquez Urena, of the 
Dominican Republic, also spoke for 
the joint amendment. It did not 
represent a final solution but it did 
offer a basis for such a_ solution. 
Though the proposed Joint Council 
would not have legislative powers, it 
would become a very influential body 
because of its broad powers. 


Iraq Opposes 


Emphatic opposition to the Anglo- 
French proposals came from Awni 
Khalidy, of Iraq. The memorandum 
of the two Administering Authorities 
cannot, he declared, be accepted as 
“a serious contribution toward a solu- 
tion of the Ewe problem.” When the 
Trusteeship Council:called upon the 
Administering Authorities to form- 
ulate substantive proposals not later 
than July 1, 1951, it expected that a 
real solution would be presented. 
The Anglo-French memorandum it- 
self admitted that it was no solution. 

Reduction of frontier difficulties 
reported in the memorandum was 
One good point. Another specially 
satisfactory feature was the dissolu- 
tion of the Consultative Commission, 
the uselessness of which was evident 
since the Ewe people refused to par- 
ticipate. So the Council, Mr. Khalidy 
said, was back where it started and 
the new machinery suggested by the 
Administering Authorities was a 
body without political or legislative 
powers—“at best an advisory mu- 
nicipal council . . . or, if you please, 
a debating society.” It was even less 
pertinent than the Consultative Com- 
mission, for that body had the power 
to tackle the problem fundamentally 
and make recommendations. The 
Administering Authorities themselves 
admitted that “the existence of the 
two administrations exerts a sunder- 
ing influence on those peoples of the 
two Trust Territories who feel the 
natural ties of kinship.” 

That was the original problem, the 
division of the Ewe people—not the 
question of where to build a school 
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THE EWE PROBLEM 
Resolution adopted by the Trusteeship Council at its 380th meeting on July 24, 1951 


THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL, 


Recalling its resolution 306 (VIII) 
of March 9, 1951 on the Ewe ques- 
tion; 

Having considered in this connec- 
tion various petitions submitted by 
different groups, parties and individ- 
uals to the Trusteeship Council, which 
are listed in the annex to this reso- 
lution; 

Notes with interest the Anglo- 
French memorandum regarding the 
Ewe and Allied Petitions (T/931 and 
T/931/Add.1) submitted to the Trus- 
teeship Council by the two Adminis- 
tering Authorities in response to res- 
olution 306 (VIII) of March 9, 1951; 

Concurs with the view of the two 


Administering Authorities expressed 
in their Joint Memorandum that there 
would seem to be no reason for con- 
tinuing the existence of the Consul- 
tative Commission; 


Approves the proposal of the Ad- 
ministering Authorities to establish a 
Joint Council composed of represen- 
tatives from Togoland under French 
Administration and Togoland under 
United Kingdom Administration to 
advise the two Administering Author- 
ities on matters of common concern 
to the people of the two Trust Terri- 
tories including in particular the Ewe 
problem; 

Recommends that the two Admin- 
istering Authorities proceed with their 
plans immediately to establish such a 
Joint Council in order that it may 
have functioned for a sufficient period 
of time for the United Nations Visit- 


or a road. But even taking the new 


body on its merits, its recommenda- 


tions will have no binding value and, 


further, it was a body over which 


the Trusteeship Council would have 
neither 


control nor supervision. 
Finally the creation of this body 


would presumably repeat the same 


“election troubles, the same favorit- 
ism and the same persecution of the 


rival parties” as the establishment of 


the Consultative Commission. And 
the peak of cynicism was reached, 
Mr. Khalidy said, when the joint 
memorandum spoke of senior repre- 
sentatives of the administration now 


discussing the organization and func- 


tions of this body. All this was go- 
ing on not only outside the Council 
but without its knowledge. 


In four years the Trusteeship 


Council had only put its rubber 


stamp on whatever paper the Admin- 
istering Authorities presented. And 


ing Mission to the West African Trust 
Territories in 1952 to form an evalu- 
ation of its accomplishments; 


Recommends that the two Adminis- 
tering Authorities ensure that the 
scope of responsibilities of the pro- 
posed Joint Council be sufficiently 
broad to enable it to exercise its func- 
tions with respect to all questions of 
common concern to the people of the 
two Trust Territories, including ques- 
tions of political, economic, social, 
educational, and cultural development: 

Recommends that the method of 
determining the composition and se- 
lecting the members of the Joint 
Council be such as to ensure, if pos- 
sible, the participation of the major 
groups in the two Territories; 

Urges all elements of the popula- 
tion of the two Trust Territories to 
co-operate in the establishment and 
operation of the Joint Council in 
order that the Joint Council's deci- 
sions may fully reflect the views of 
all concerned; 

Requests the two Administering 
Authorities to report as soon as pos- 
sible on the action taken pursuant to 
this resolution. 


Reaffirms its recommendation of 
July 14, 1950 in which the Council 
recommended to the Administering 
Authorities concerned to take all nec- 
essary and appropriate measures in 
order to ensure that, until a definite 
settlement was reached, the common 
traits and traditions of the Ewe peo- 
ple in the two Trust Territories be 
preserved. 





now violence had reared its head, 
exactly as the Visiting Mission had 
feared. It was asked what other solu- 
tion could there be. But it was im- 
possible that if they had the will, the 
two great European powers could not 
find a way out of this situation. 

“It is that abdication by slow 
movement of the responsibilities and 
duties of this Council that disturbs 
us,” Mr. Khalidy concluded. “Leav- 
ing the problem to drag year after 
year, and thus to become more com- 
plex, has never been a solution in 
international affairs. In the words of 
a great Frenchman, Berthelot, ‘Tout 
s’'arrange, mais mal.’ -Such a laissez- 
faire policy is inimical to everyone's 
interests.” 


Argentinian Amendments 


Rodolfo Munoz, of Argentina, con- 
ceded the difficulties of the problem, 
particularly because there was no 
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clear majority for any suggested solu- 
tion. One or more minorities deter- 
minedly opposed unification of the 
Ewes or of the two Togolands. And 
any satisfactory solution, he em- 
phasized, must stem from the action 
and the desires of the people them- 
selves, and not be imposed by the 
Council or the Administering Au- 
thorities. But progressive and de- 
cisive action from the Council and 
from the Administering Authorities 
was necessary in order to avoid un- 
controllable circumstances. Argen- 
tina would have favored first-hand 
investigation by the Council, but 
since no such proposal had been sug- 
gested, Mr. Munoz favored the 
amended version put forward by the 
Dominican Republic, Thailand and 
the United States. He would have 
preferred incorporation of a recogni- 
tion in principle of the right of a 
people to unify. Mr. Munoz did not 
press this point but suggested two 
other amendments, the first of which 
was to make it clear that the Joint 
Council might advise the Adminis- 
tering Authorities on the Ewe ques- 
tion. ‘This would make it explicit 
that tackling the Ewe problem was 
an important part of the work of the 





Joint Council. Mr. Munoz’s second 
amendment was to add a clause re- 
affirming the Council’s resolution of 
last July, that, until a solution of the 
Ewe question is found, the Adminis- 
tering Authorities should take all 
necessary and appropriate steps to 
preserve the traditions and customs 
of the Ewe people. 

The representatives of the United 
States, Thailand and the Dominican 
Republic accepted these amendments. 
The three-power draft, as thus 
amended, was then put to the vote 
and adopted by 10 votes to none, 
with the U.S.S.R. and Iraq abstain- 
ing. (See box on page 181 for text 
of resolution as adopted.) 


Votes Explained 


After the vote, A. A. Soldatov said 
that the proposal of a consultative 
organ was “unacceptable” to the 
U.S.S.R. The resolution did not take 
into account the wishes of the in- 
habitants that the Ewe tribes should 
be reunited into a single independent 
Togo state. 

Sir Alan Burns said that he would 
have preferred the Anglo-French 
draft to have been adopted but, “as 
a token of the desire of the Admin- 
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tary Experts defining the nature and 
functions of the Panel. 

Meanwhile, there were additional 
responses from Member states as to 
measures contemplated under the 
General Assembly’s Uniting — for 
Peace resolution. 


Suez Canal 

HE Security Council, meeting on 

July 26, took up Israel’s com- 
plaint of “restrictions imposed by 
Egypt on the passage of ships 
through the Suez Canal.” The first 
speaker, Abba S. Eban, presented 
Israel’s case and urged that the Coun- 
cil take action to end “a_ most 
grievous situation with its increasing 
threat for the future of the entire 
region.” Mr. Eban_ emphatically 
denied Egypt’s claim of belligerent 
rights. 

Replying for Egypt, Mahmoud 
Fawzi Bey held that precedent, juris- 
prudence, doctrine and international 
law all led to the conclusion that an 
armistice was merely a cessation of 
hostilities, and not the end of a legal 
state of war. Therefore, the right of 
visit and search of merchant vessels 
remained intact, and Egypt was not 
even fully exercising its mght in this 
case. 
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After lengthy statements by the 
Egyptian and Israeli representatives, 
and a brief statement by Sir Gladwyn 
Jebb, of the United Kingdom, the 
only other speaker in debate so far, 
the Council on August | adjourned 
its consideration of the question until 
later in August. 

Iraq was granted participation in 
the Council’s deliberations, with 
Awni Khalidy as its representative. 


Committee of Twelve 


EMBERS who spoke at the 

meeting of the Committee of 
Twelve on July 31 approved in prin- 
ciple the United States suggestion 
for a single body to take over the 
work of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the Commission on Con- 
ventional Armaments. Together with 
earlier approvals, this means that all 
members of the Committee with the 
exception of the U.S.S.R. agree on 
the idea of a single body to work 
on the reduction of armaments as 
well as the control of energy. The 
U.S.S.R. dissented because the Unit- 
ed States suggestion said that work 
on atomic control should start on 
the basis of the United Nations plan 
which it opposes. 


istering Authority which I represent 
to work in the closest co-operation 
with the Trusteeship Council, and to 
do all in its power to meet the wishes 
of the Council, so far as they can 
be met, and to do its best for the 
people of Togoland,” he voted for 
the amended version. Mr. Pignon 
felt there were certain drawbacks to 
the amended version, particularly the 
invitation to the Joint Council to en- 
gage in politics. It would do that in 
any case, he said, but the explicit 
mention would entail the risk of the 
Council clashing with the Gold Coast 
Legislative Assembly from the begin- 
ning. He would also have preferred 
to omit any reference to the Ewe 
question because the problem might 
be distorted if it were emphasized. 
But he voted for the resolution be- 
cause it was essential to have a func- 
tioning instrument, and in the same 
spirit as the United Kingdom’s repre- 
sentative. 

S. S. Liu, of China, said that the 
Council did not yet know the exact 
aspirations of the people and could 
not therefore arrive at a definitive 
solution. He supported the resolution 
as a preliminary to the final solution. 





Further Responses 


USTRALIA reported that units 

of its national armed forces 
might be made available for United 
Nations service. It added that Aus- 
tralian air, naval, and ground forces 
were serving in Korea, and air units 
in Malaya. China would consider 
participation in United Nations col- 
lective military efforts to the extent 
permitted by its own defence require- 
ments. Iraq could spare none of its 
armed forces, which are needed for 
defence, nor could it afford to main- 
tain additional forces. The Nether- 
lands said its special unit in Korea 
and its obligation to the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization have 
claimed its national effort com- 
pletely. 


Increasing Technical Assistance 


ORE aid for economic devel- 
opment is going out to under- 
developed countries. The latest re- 
port of the Technical Assistance 
Board shows that by the end of last 
June agreements with 45 countries 
provided for 670 experts and 551 fel- 
lowships. This is under the Expand- 
ed Program for Technical Assistance. 
By the end of the year it is expected 
that agreements still to be conclud- 
ed will provide for another 646 
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experts and 590 fellowships. The 
Board’s report will be considered by 
the Technical Assistance Committee 
of the Economic and Social Council, 
and by the Council itself at its cur- 
rent session in Geneva. Present funds 
provide for the program to the end 
of the year. 


International Criminal Court 


EPRESENTATIVES of seven- 
teen Member states have begun 
work on a draft statute for an in- 
ternational criminal court. Meeting 
in Geneva on August | as a special 
committee of the General Assembly, 


they have been directed to prepare 
one or more preliminary draft con- 
ventions and proposals relating to 
the establishment of such a court. 
The representatives of Brazil and the 
United Kingdom argued strongly 
during the first three meetings against 
an attempt to set up such a court. 
The majority decided, however, that 
their task was to prepare a draft 
statute, and that the decision on 
establishment should rest with the 
Assembly. The Committee then pro- 
ceeded to consider the proposed 
court’s jurisdiction, using a Secre- 
tariat draft statute as basis of dis- 
cussion. 


Administrative Tribunal 


HE United Nations Administra- 
A tive Tribunal on August 6 opened 
hearings at Headquarters in connec- 
tion with applications by five termi- 
nated members of the Secretariat. 
The Tribunal heard statements by 
Frank Donner, counsel for the ap- 
plicants; Telford Taylor, counsel for 
the Staff Association; and Axel Serup, 
counsel for the Secretary-General. 
The Tribunal is composed of: His 
Highness the Jam Saheb of Nawan- 
agar, President; Rowland Andrews 
Egger, Vice-President; Dr. Emilio N. 
Oribe; and Dr. Hamed Sultan, Alter- 
nate. 





NEW SUB-GROUP IS ESTABLISHED (Continued from page 150) 


Joao Carlos Muniz, of Brazil, who 
is chairman of the Collective Meas- 
ures Committee, will also serve as 
chairman of the new sub-committee. 

The Committee noted the replies 
received from Member states regard- 
ing elements of their armed forces 
(see page 153). Mr. Muniz con- 
sidered’ their number “most en- 
couraging.” In the light of these re- 
plies, he said, the Committee would 
have to submit to the Security Coun- 
cil and to the General Assembly a 
report with a view toward enforcing 
and strengthing the collective  se- 
curity system provided for in the 
“Uniting for Peace” resolution. The 
splendid results obtained by the three 
sub-groups, he declared, enabled the 
Committee to pursue its efforts on a 
realistic basis, taking into account all 
the complex political and economic 
factors of the contemporary world. 

The report by the working group 
on the Panel of Military Experts, as 
adopted by the Collective Measures 
Committee, defines, for the asistance 
of the Secretary-General, the nature 
and functions of the Panel which he 
has been requested by the General 
Assembly to appoint. 

The Panel, says the report, is not 
constituted as a body but is a list of 
persons given a certain status in order 
to exercise certain functions. They 
are not representatives of their coun- 
tries nor will they receive instruc- 
tions from their governments or re- 
port to them. 

The size of the Panel is left to the 
Secretary-General, although the re- 
port observes that a small initial 
membership would probably be desir- 
able. It should include experts from 
land, sea and air forces. Technical 
advisors should not be listed as addi- 
tional members of the Panel, al- 
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though technicians could be assigned 
to assist members of the Panel when 
necessary. 

The report states that the Secre- 
tary-General, before nominating 
members for the approval of the Col- 
lective Measures Committee, shall 
consult with governments of Member 
states able to make qualified candi- 
dates available. Panel members, it 
it says, should hold the equivalent 
rank of general officer in their na- 
tional services, so that they may give 
effective advice at top levels. As- 
signments are to be made by the 
Secretary-General in consultation 
with the Member states requesting 
services, 

Advice furnished by members of 
the Panel should pertain solely to 
units to be made available to the 
United Nations. Matters not strictly 


applicable to these units and opera- 
tional planning and direction should 
be outside the scope of action by the 
Panel members. The Panel should 
not be authorized to furnish techni- 
cal advice or to formulate opinions 
as a body. 

The report said it had been the 
feeling of the working group that 
allowances and expenses of travel of 
Panel members, as well as of any 
technicians assigned to missions, 
should be borne by the requesting 
state. However, some members of 
the Committee believed these costs 
should be borne by the United Na- 
tions. Because of the many technical 
problems involved in the question of 
financing, the Committee decided that 
the Secretary-General should obtain 
a report from the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Administrative and Budg- 
etary questions as soon as possible. 





PROGRESS OF TRUSTEESHIP SYSTEM.(Continued from page 157) 


as a result of its continuing expe- 
rience and its increasing familiarity 
with the problems of administration 
of the Trust Territories, in evolving 
a balanced point of view of condi- 
tions in the Territories in striking 
a happy medium, so to speak, be- 
tween a natural desire to see progress 
made as rapidly as possible, and an 
appreciation of the achievements 
already recorded and the obstacles 
still to be overcome. If I may inject 
a personal note, I may conclude by 
saying that this trend, which applies 
to all of the Council’s work, is a 
matter of particular gratification to 
me as a colonial administrator of 
many years’ service; for if actual 
experience in the administration of 
such Territories has any lesson to 
teach, it is that miracles of political, 
economic and social change cannot 


be performed overnight, and that 
natural enthusiasm for rapid prog- 
ress must be attuned to the hard 
facts of geographical and physical 
remoteness, of deeply - entrenched, 
backward traditions and primitive 
ways of life, that prevail to a greater 
or less extent in the Trust Territories. 

If the Council continues to set 
aside preconceived notions and to 
bring a constructive approach to bear 
on its important tasks, then I can 
foresee great promise in the future 
of the International Trusteeship Sys- 
tem and of the Trusteeship Council; 
a promise of unbounded usefulness 
to the Administering Authorities in 
the discharge of their obligations to 
protect and advance the real interests 
of the peoples for whose welfare they 
are responsible. 
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Decisive Action On 


World Economic Problems 





President's Appeal at Opening of Economic and Social Council 


CALL to the Economic and 

Social Council to break the 
present cycle of crisis and shortage, 
not by “routine discussions and the 
adoption of facile compromise solu- 
tions,” but by a radical change of 
attitude, was made by its President, 
Hernan Santa Cruz, of Chile, open- 
ing the Council’s thirteenth session 
on July 30 at Geneva. 

“It is my belief,” Mr. Santa Cruz 
said, “that the survival of the Coun- 
cil as a body of world importance 
or influence depends upon its atti- 
tude towards the financing of eco- 
nomic development or towards the 
terrible problem of hunger which af- 
flicts vast areas and affects millions 
of human beings. Nor should it be 
forgotten that the failure of the 
United Nations in the economic and 
social field will shake its structure 
in the field of political security.” 


Economic Outlook 


While the political problems fac- 
ing the world were still extremely 
serious, one could not help feeling, 
Mr. Santa Cruz said, a certain optim- 
ism when one saw that in Korea a 
more significant step was being taken 
toward pacific solution of a conflict 
which had threatened to become the 
starting point of another world war. 

At the same time, he added, the 
outlook confronting the world in the 
economic and social sphere is “ut- 
terly depressing.” 

The continued increase in the na- 
tional income of the industrial coun- 
tries at a far higher rate than that 
of the under-developed countries, 
which increases the inequality be- 
tween the two; the alarming shortage 
of food; the growing shortage of 
housing; the serious shortage of raw 
materials; the crisis in international 
distribution of essential goods; the 
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shortage of machinery and equip- 
ment; the shortage of paper; and the 
shortage of medical supplies: these 
were the principal features of the 
world economic and social crisis. 

Mr. Santa Cruz stated that the 
people suffering most as a result of 
these factors were the inhabitants of 
under-developed countries: which 
flatly contradicted the notion that un- 
der-developed countries thrive on in- 
ternational tension. 


Under-Developed Countries 


The fundamental cause and origin 
of this crisis — the switch-over from 
peaceful endeavor to a vast war ef- 
fort — has been forced on a large 
part of the world by the hard facts 
of aggression and the necessity of 
self-defence. At the same time, the 
Council President pointed out, the 
peoples whose economy was shaky, 
who were anxious and determined 
not to die of hunger but to live a 
decent life, and who had lived in a 
state of continued crisis, “are unable 
to accept this state of affairs with 
equanimity,” when in other respects 
they may well have to face their 
own problems. 

These countries, Mr. Santa Cruz 
argued, were faced with a popula- 
tion growth at a rate faster than 
their capacity to import consumer 
goods. Many of them did not control 
their own natural resources. General- 
ly speaking, as pointed out by the 
Secretary-General in his Report on 
the Volume and Distribution of Na- 
tional Income in Under-developed 
Countries, they received less for their 
products than the foreign investors 
exploiting these resources. While the 
world was spending over a hundred 
thousand million dollars a year in 
armaments, it had not been possible 
to raise more than two hundred mil- 
lion for economic development pro- 


grams. Moreover, the co-ordination 
achieved in implementing re-arma- 
ment plans to combat aggression had 
not been achieved to the same extent 
in the field of economic development. 


Council’s Task 


The Economic and Social Council, 
Mr. Santa Cruz said, had reached a 
crucial stage. The opportunity to play 
a leading role, which the Council 
was confidently offered, had been 
forgotten in the search for unanim- 
ity, and the adoption of resolutions 
designed either to satisfy the major- 
ity, or those countries which bear 
the major responsibility for the exe- 
cution of the Council’s recommen- 
dations. “That is why the Economic 
and Social Council of the United 
Nations has forfeited its leading role 
in the solution of the great world 
problems,” he said. If the Council 
truly desired to conform to the spirit 
of the Charter, it must clearly and 
boldly take a stand on vital economic 
and social matters, and make its 
recommendations without fear “even 
when those recommendations do not 
suit the passing interests of powerful 
member states. 

“IT should be failing in my respon- 
sibility as President of this Council 
if I omitted to say that, while our 
work has been useful and _praise- 
worthy, and altogether indispensable 
in the field of study and investigation, 
it has been inadequate when con- 
sidered in relation to the whole body 
of problems,” Mr. Santa Cruz ob- 
served. Taking the problem of the 
economic development of under-de- 
veloped countries as an example, he 
said that representatives of the under- 
developed countries have been urging 
the Council, either on its own initia- 
tive or through the General Assem- 
bly, to take decisive action going to 
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the heart of the matter, not to offer 
them good advice or palliatives. The 
answer they have been given is that 
certain preliminary studies are re- 
quired to serve as a basis for a sound 
policy. For more than two years 
these studies have been accumulating, 
and the truth is that each of them 
does no more than demonstrate how 
acute the problems are, and the solu- 
tions proposed are all practically 
identical. 

What answer will the Council give 
this time to this urgent appeal of the 
peoples of the world, he asked. Will 
it be some fresh advice to the effect 
that countries should put their in- 
ternal finances in order and encour- 
age saving and the influx of private 
investments from abroad; or will it 
be a suggestion to the International 
Bank that it should liberalize its loans, 
which in the field of economic de- 
velopment have not in five years ex- 
ceeded 800 million dollars? 


Role for Council 


On the other hand, Mr. Santa Cruz 
said, the Council will proceed to play 
a leading role and will point the way 
to the economic world if it is capable 
of stating frankly that the world’s 
economic problem has no possible 
solution if, while the world mobilizes 
against aggression, combines its re- 
sources, coordinates its efforts and 
imposes equitable sacrifices on all 
countries, it does not do as much 
to combat hunger and poverty. 

The failure of the United Nations 
in the economic and social fields, 
Mr. Santa Cruz stated, would shake 
its entire structure in the field of 
political security. 


Specialized Agencies 


While recognizing the efficiency 
and usefulness of the specialized 
agencies in general, their work, Mr. 
Santa Cruz observed, “was split up 
and lacked necessary co-ordination.” 
In many specialized agencies there 
is apparent “a dangerous and _in- 
creasing tendency” toward _ inde- 
pendence with regard to the United 
Nations “which goes beyond the lim- 
it of justifiable autonomy, and is 
more like complete separation than 
anything else.” This, Mr. Santa Cruz 
added, has never been the spirit of 
the Charter, and still less can it be 
the desire of the vast majority of 
countries of which these agencies and 
the United Nations consist. There is 
a risk, he continued, that the vari- 
ous countries, witnessing this dis- 
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connected work and certain inexplic- 
able conflicts, may withdraw first 
their active co-operation and then 
their very membership. 


New Authority Proposed 


Referring to his proposal to estab- 
lish a “United Nations Authority for 
Production and Plenty,” which he 
had first made in his opening speech 
at the meeting of the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe last May, Mr. 
Santa Cruz said that there was a 
vast, untouched field of potential ac- 
tivities that was not covered by any 
specialized agency. This untouched 
field and the scattered nature and 
lack of co-ordination of the various 
agencies had made him consider the 
possibility of establishing the pro- 
posed body. The task of such a cen- 
tral executive body will be to guide, 
encourage, and help member states, 
both technically and financially, in 
increasing agricultural, mining and 
industrial production, while keeping 
in view the satisfaction of the vital 
needs of the world’s entire popula- 
tion. Its principal mission will be to 
increase consuming power, and to 
facilitate the interchange of products 
and commodities. 

The frankness with which he had 
spoken, Mr. Santa Cruz said, had 
been dictated by the gravity of world 
problems, and by the fact that for 
the first time since the world split 
into two opposing groups the armis- 
tice talks in Korea had thrown a 
faint glimmer of hope on the hori- 
zon. “Let us take advantage,” he 
concluded, “of the spirit behind this 
pacific endeavour, to work in unison 
at the great task of raising the dig- 
nity of mankind, for it we do not, we 
shall have failed to be equal to what 
may prove to be a historic moment.” 


Agenda Adopted 


The Council’s Agenda Committee 
has added a new item to the agenda 
“Production and Distribution of 
Newsprint and Printing Paper.” This 
was submitted by the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization. The Council at a plen- 
ary session adopted the agenda. How- 
ever, the item: “Allegations regard- 
ing infringements of  trade-union 
rights, was deleted from the agenda 
on the proposal of the United States. 

Isador Lubin, the United States del- 
egate, argued that such allegations fell 
within the province of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization (ILO) 





which had set up a fact-finding and 
conciliation commission. He pro- 
posed that this question should be 
removed from the agenda and re- 
ferred to ILO for investigation. The 
proposal was opposed by the repre- 
sentatives of the U.S.S.R., Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland. The Chilean 
delegate also supported the retention 
of the item on the agenda as recom- 
mended by the Agenda Committee. 
The Council, however, adopted the 
United States proposal by 13 votes 
to 4, with one abstention. 

The countries represented in the 
18-member Council are: Belgium, 
Canada, Chile, China, Czechoslo- 
vakia, France, India, Iran, Mexico, 
Pakistan, Peru, Philippines, Poland, 
Sweden, U.S.S.R., the United King- 
dom, the United States and Uruguay. 





New Bank Bond Issues 
Heavily Oversubscribed 


The International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development has 
reported that its first public offering 
of bonds in Switzerland has been 
heavily oversubscribed. The bond 
issue comprised 50,000 312% bearer 
bonds of 1,000 Swiss francs each (a 
total of approximately $U.S.11,500,- 
000), due August 1, 1963, at par. 


The issue was open to subscription 
from July 3 to 9. Public response 
was so strong that the bonds, as 
listed on the stock exchange of Basle, 
Zurich, Geneva, and Berne, have 
been priced at a premium above par 
since the close of the subscription 
period. 


In a statement at the time of sale, 
Bank President Eugene R. Black said 
“This is an important step for us in 
continuing to widen and internation- 
alize the market for our securities, 
and in increasing the funds we have 
available for lending. While we have 
had issues in Switzerland before, 
this is our first public offering in 
one of the strongest and most active 
of the world’s capital markets. The 
sale will put a useful amount of 
Swiss francs at our disposal, it will 
familiarize more investors in Switz- 
erland with our bonds, and it should 
prepare the way for us to raise addi- 
tional amounts of Swiss francs as 
the need arises.” 

Another bond issue by the Bank— 
£5,000,000 of 3!2° bonds — was 
sold in London in May, and was also 
heavily oversubscribed. 
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Security Council Hears Complaint 


on Suez Canal “Restrictions” 





Protests Lodged by Israel Over Egypt's Action on Shipping 


HE question of “restrictions im- 

posed by Egypt on the passage of 
ships through the Suez Canal” has 
again been the subject of protracted 
debate in the Security Council which, 
on July 26, began consideration of a 
complaint lodged by Israel. 

Israel’s protest that Egypt's restric- 
tive practices against Suez Canal 
traffic gravely threatened the eco- 
momic life of the Middle East and 
violated the Armistice Agreement be- 
tween the two countries, was con- 
sidered by the Council during three 
meetings between July 26 and August 
1. At two of these the representa- 
tive of Egypt, Mahmoud Fawzi Bey, 
defended his Government’s actions 
and denied that they represented any 
infringement of international law, or 
of the Rhodes Armistice Agreement. 

Earlier, Israel had requested the 
Council’s urgent consideration of the 
Suez issue which, it stated, was 
presented as “a matter jeopardizing 
the Armistice Agreement and en- 
dangering the peace and security of 
the Middle East.” In a letter to the 
Council President, Israel alleged that 
Egypt’s action was also adversely 
affecting the economic life of the 
Middle Eastern region, particularly 
its oil refining capacity. 

The Suez Canal question figured 
in Security Council debates last 
November when earlier Israel com- 
plaints against Egypt were consid- 
ered. At a meeting on November 13, 
1950, Israel submitted a draft reso- 
lution calling on Egypt to remove its 
restrictions on “the movement of 
legitimate shipping” and “to abandon 
blockade practices and restore the 
free movement of shipping through 
the Suez Canal.” At that time Israel 
did not press for a vote on the draft. 
The latest Israel complaint was in- 
troduced under Rule 38 of the 
Council’s Rules of Procedure which 
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allows non-members to submit pro- 
posals “which may be put to a vote 
only at the request of a representa- 
tive” of the Council. 


“Central International Question” 


In presenting his government's 
complaint, Abba S. Eban, the open- 
ing speaker, said that Egyptian in- 
terference with the passage of goods 
through the Suez Canal was specifi- 
cally directed against Israel. But this 
was not a complaint of limited topo- 
graphical scope, similar to others 
which had arisen within the context 
of the armistice system. The was a 
central international question. It in- 
volved such factors as: the freedom 
of the seas; fidelity to international 
conventions; the legal integrity and 
moral practical worth of the 
Egyptian-Israel General Armistice 
Agreement signed at Rhodes two and 
a half years ago; the authority of 
United Nations officers under that 
Agreement; the free development of 
economic co-operation in the Middle 
East; and the future of Egyptian- 
Israel relations for peace or for war. 

The importance of the issue was 
illustrated by the impressive volume 
of condemnation which the Egyptian 
blockade practice had already evoked 
both from United Nations represen- 
tatives charged with the negotiation 
and supervision of the Armistice, and 
from individual powers whose in- 
terests were prejudiced by Egypt's 
actions. 

Reviewing the background of the 
question, Mr. Eban recalled that in 
the course of its “armed interven- 
tion” against Israel in 1948 Egypt 
had sought to establish a general 
blockade against Israel, visiting and 
searching ships of all nationalities 
passing through the Suez Canal. This 


action was pursued in spite of the 
Suez Canal Convention, which 
obliged Egypt to keep the Canal al- 
ways free and open, in time of peace 
or war, to all ships. Following the 
signing of the Egyptian-Israel Armis- 
tice Agreement in February, 1949, 
and after the protests of certain 
powers, Egypt modified some of its 
restrictive practices. Nevertheless, to- 
day the passage of cargo through 
the Canal was still severely ham- 
pered by Egypt’s restrictive regula- 
tions and, in fact, new Egyptian 
regulations had been placed into ef- 
fect last September. These included 
the requirement of a guarantee by 
ships’ masters—in particular those of 
oil tankers—that their vessels would 
not ultimately discharge their car- 
goes at Israel ports. Vessels found 
calling at any port in Israel were 
placed on a black list and denied 
stores, fuel and repair facilities. The 
logbooks of southward-bound tank- 
ers proceeding through the Canal 
had to be submitted to the Egyptian 
authorities. There were signs of 
Egypt’s intention to extend these re- 
strictive practices to other waters in 
which Israel intended to use its full 
maritime rights. 


A Previous Resolution 


On August 11, 1949, the Security 
Council adopted a resolution de- 
signed to end the restrictions on the 
sale and purchase of arms and the 
restrictions on the movement of 
shipping in Middle Eastern waters. 
Both these relaxations were based 
on the principle that the end of 
hostilities between Egypt and Israel 
had then been reached, said Mr. 
Eban. 

Shortly afterwards Israel com- 
plained to the Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission in Palestine regarding con- 
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tinued interference with Israel-bound 
shipping through the Canal and, on 
August 29, 1949, the Commission 
held that it had the right to demand 
an end to such practices. Egypt, how- 
ever, refused to comply and appealed 
to the Israel-Egyptian Special Com- 
mittee. This body, comprising the 
United Nations Chief of Staff and 
One representative each of Israel and 
Egypt, had considered the question 
during January and again in June of 
this year. The final observations of 
the Committee’s Chairman, Lieut. 
General William E. Riley, were that 
Egypt’s blockade actions were “ag- 
gressive and hostile” and jeopardized 
the effective functioning of the Gen- 
eral Armistice Agreement. (See the 
BULLETIN, vol. XI, no. 1). On the 
jurisdictional point the Special Com- 
mittee had upheld the Egyptian con- 
tention that the Mixed Armistice 
Commission lacked competence to 
deal with the question, because of 
its restricted terms of reference, but 
on the substance of the matter Gen- 
eral Riley had denounced the Egyp- 
tian pfactice in the strongest terms, 
declaring that the interference with 
the passage of goods represented a 
hostile act. 


“Right of War” 
Turning to the argument advanced 


by the Egyptian representative on 
the Special Committee—to the ef- 
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fect that blockade was “a right of 
war’’—Mr. Eban referred to the text 
of the Armistice Agreement which, 
he affirmed, clearly intended to mark 
the end of all hostile acts. There- 
fore, the claim of belligerent rights 
was definitely invalid and insincere, 
since the whole theory of “a state 
of war” was manufactured to effect 
a legal pretext for the Suez Canal 
blockade. 

Apart from this, the United Na- 
tions Charter had created a new 
world of international relations with- 
in which the traditional “rights of 
war” could not be enthroned. Mem- 
ber states were pledged to refrain 
from the threat or use of force, ex- 
cept on behalf of the United Nations. 

Mr. Eban then examined the 
“astonishing motives” whereby Egypt 
sought to justify its blockade prac- 
tices, quoting from the statement of 
the Egyptian representative on the 
Special Committee, made on June 
12, 1951. This representative had 
then declared: “We are exercising a 
right of war. We are still legally at 
war with Israel. An armistice does 
not put an end to a state of war. It 
does not prohibit a country from 
exercising certain rights of war.” 

This represented a new landmark 
in international history. A Member 


THE SECURITY COUNCIL in session at Flush- 
ing Meadow, New York. 


state had asked the Security Council 
to honor, protect and sanction its 
desire to exercise a unilateral state 
of war. 


Armistice Terms 


Considering further the terms of 
the Rhodes Armistice Agreement, 
Mr. Eban recalled that Dr. Ralph 
Bunche, Acting Mediator in the Pal- 
estine question, had given an official 
interpretation of the Agreement in 
July, 1949, stating that it “provides 
for a definitive end of the fighting” 
and “incorporates what amounts to 
a non-agrression pact between the 
parties.” Such an interpretation had 
been re-echoed several times by other 
United Nations representatives and 
by the Security Council itself in its 
resolutions of August I1, 1949, and 
November 17, 1950. It was there- 
fore fruitless for Egypt to hark back 
to an era in which The Hague reg- 
ulations of 1907 defined an armis- 
tice as a mere suspension of hostili- 
ties in which “the belligerent parties 
may resume operations at any time, 
povided always that the enemy is 
warned within the time agreed or, in 
accordance with the terms of the 
armistice.” 

Israel was in no state of war with 
Egypt and his government denied 
that Egypt had the least right to be 
at war with Israel. It was urgent 
for the Security Council to pro- 
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nounce its views. No armistice agree- 
ment could function between two 
parties, while one regarded the agree- 
ment as an intermediate stage of 
peace and the other as a state of war, 
giving authority to all acts of hostility 
other than those specifically defined. 
Egypt’s assertion of maintaining a 
state of war was, in itself an offence 
hardly less grave than the perform- 
ance of hostile acts flowing from that 
assertion. 

The right of ships to sail interna- 
tional highways was a cornerstone of 
the law of nations, said Mr. Eban. 
Any violation of this principle al- 
ways led to the creation or extension 
of international conflicts. Israel’s 
complaint to the Security Council did 
not presume to imply any limitation 
of Egyptian sovereignty and should 
not be confused with any other is- 
sues arising between Egypt and other 
Members of the United Nations. 

The Suez blockade was inflicting 
serious damage on the economic life 
of the Middle East, as well as terri- 
tories lying beyond that region. Israel 
was not exclusively affected by the 
resulting loss. The Security Council 
should not acquiesce in the continua- 
tion of the blockade. By requiring 
the abandoment of “this war-like act” 
the Council would restore the vitality 
of the General Armistice Agreement, 
and open up a road along which 
Israel and Egypt might advance to- 
gether toward wider co-operation. It 
was through free movement, and not 
sterile blockade, by an advance to- 
ward peace and not by retreat into 
so-called “legal war,” that the peo- 
ples of Israel and Egypt might con- 
tribute to the creative welfare and 
stability of the Middle East. 


Egypt’s Position 


Much of Mr. Fawzi’s opening 
statement to the Council was devot- 
ed to the argument that in spite of 
the General Armistice Agreement 
signed at Rhodes two and a half 
years ago his country still remained 
at war with Israel and therefore had 
every right to search all vessels 
bound for Israel ports. Quoting from 
various precedents and referring at 
length to several authorities on in- 
ternational law, the Egyptian repre- 
sentative asserted that an armistice 
was merely a cessation of hostilities 
and not the end of a legal state of 
war. 

A peace treaty was often not con- 
cluded immediately after the actual 
cessation of hostilities, or their ter- 
mination by an armistice. For ex- 
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ample, in the war between Spain 
and its American colonies, active 
hostilities were gradually dropped 
and ended about 1825, but peaceful 
relations were not formally restored 
until fifteen years later. In the First 
World War hostilities ceased with 
the Armistice of November 11, 
1918, but the Treaty of Versailles 
did not enter into force, legally end- 
ing the war with Germany, until 
January 10, 1920. 

Stressing the distinction under in- 
ternational law between peace and 
an armistice, the Egyptian repre- 
sentative held that his country had 
the right of visit and search of 
merchant ships, neutral or otherwise, 
and that Egypt was “not fully exer- 
cising her rights” in that respect. 

Mr. Fawzi then cited the declara- 
tion of Londoh of February 26, 
1909, on contraband, and a series of 
Egyptian military proclamations and 
royal decress, dealing with such 
jurisprudence, as well as the General 
Assembly’s resolution of May 15, 
1951, recommending a strategic em- 
bargo on shipments of goods to North 
Korea and China. Of all the docu- 
ments he quoted, Mr. Fawzi held 
that the one covering the narrowest 
area and imposing the fewest re- 
strictions was the Egyptian Royal 
Decree of February 9, 1950, relat- 
ing to contraband of war destined 
for Israel. (This applied to such ma- 
terials as arms and ammunition, air- 
craft, tanks, gold, silver and materi- 
als for the manufacture of warlike 
goods. ) 

The Egyptian representative then 
quoted recent statistics to show that 
traffic through the Suez Canal had 
been very little affected by Egyptian 
restrictions. During the period from 
May 15, 1948, to February 24, 
1949, he said, out of the 8,009 mer- 
chantmen arriving at Port Said, 548 
ships were visited and only 71 un- 
loaded of war contraband. During 
the same period 282 ships touched 
Suez of which only two were visited 
and none even partly unloaded. It 
must therefore be quite clear that 
Egypt, rather than working against 
the freedom of navigation in the 
Canal, was merely exercising a frac- 
tion of her rights under the Armis- 
tice. She had reduced to a bare 
minimum the exercise of her right 
of visit and search, as well as the 
list of contraband of war the pas- 
sage of which through Suez and Port 
Said was not permitted. 

Could Egypt do less than exercise 
her rights—among which was the 


right of self-preservation? Answer- 
ing this question, Mr. Fawzi main- 
tained that this universally recog- 
nized right transcended all other 
rights. Naturally, some maritime 
powers were affected by Egypt’s 
right of visit and inspection and it 
was only natural for them to com- 
plain. Similarly, it was only natural 
that Egypt desired to survive. 


Mr. Fawzi went on to deal at 
length with other issues: why Egypt 
had not concluded a peace treaty 
with Israel, and that country’s ob- 
servance of the General Armistice 
Agreement. Could it be said that 
Israel respected the Armistice and 
had carried out the resolutions of 
the United Nations? Were the Pales- 
tinian Arab refugees back in their 
homes or compensated for their 
property? The answer to these and 
many other questions was, he af- 
firmed, definitely “no.” 


From the discussions and resolu- 
tions of the Security Council, as well 
as the relevant reports of the Chief 
of Staff of the Palestine Truce Su- 
pervision Organization, it was clear 
that Israel armed forces had illegally 
occupied Bir Qattar; that Israel had 
intimiated by air raids and otherwise 
and thus expelled thousands of 
Palestinian Arabs from Israel-con- 
trolled territory into the demili- 
tarized zone between Egypt and Is- 
rael and across the frontiers into 
Egyptian territory. 


As for the Palestinian Arabs who, 
pursuant to the Security Council’s 
resolution of last November, were 
ordered back, they were not back 
but were still not allowed to return 
to their homes. Had Israel heeded 
the voice of the United Nations or 
shown the slightest respect for its 
resolutions on behalf of the basic 
human rights of those Arabs? While 
the expelled Palestinian Arabs 
owned in their own land billions of 
dollars of property they were thrown 
on the mercy of the already over- 
burdened economy of the other 
Arab states. It was costing those 
countries a billion dollars a year to 
care for the million or so Arab refu- 
gees. 


Turning to the question of the 
Suez Canal Convention, alternatively 
called the Constantinople Convention 
of 1888—which Israel claimed had 
been violated by Egypt—Mr. Fawzi 
said an unbiased review of the rec- 
ord would show how faithful his 
country had been in its observance 
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and interpretation of the Conven- 
tion in its relations to the Suez 
Canal. 


There was no evidence whatso- 
ever, said Mr. Fawzi, of any viola- 
tion by Egypt of international law, 
of the United Nations Charter, of 
the General Armistice Agreement 
of Rhodes, or of the Constantinople 
Convention of 1888. 


Egypt did not, in the abstract 
sense, “detain” ships passing through 
the Suez Canal. As for visiting and 
inspecting such ships, Egypt exer- 
cised such a right occasionally— 
“lawfully and with the utmost dis- 
cretion.” Egyptian authorities did 
not inspect all ships passing through 
the Canal. Nor did they apply re- 
strictions to all cargoes going to Is- 
rael. The restriction applied to only 
a small number of war materials. 
The assertion that the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment continued to “detain, visit 
and search ships” passing through 
the Canal, on the grounds that their 
cargoes were destined for Israel, was 
one “packed with distortion.” 


Agreements Between Belligerents 


Resuming his statement to the 
Council, at its meeting on August 1, 
the Egyptian representative recalled 
that at the previous meeting he had 
shown “in chapter and verse” that 
armistices were all agreements be- 
tween belligerent forces for a tem- 
porary cessation of hostilities, but 
were in no wise comparable with 
peace. The condition of war re- 
mained between the _ belligerents 
themselves, and between the belli- 
gerents and neutrals on all points 
beyond the mere cessation of hos- 
tilities. Despite the cessation of 
hostilities the right of visit and of 
search over neutral merchantmen 
therefore remained intact. Further- 
more, the existence of a state of 
war between Israel and Egypt was 
pointed out by the Armistice Agree- 
ment, the very terms of which dis- 
tinctly and explicitly showed also 
the acts from which the parties were 
henceforth to refrain. 

The preamble of the Agreement 
stated that the parties had decided to 
enter into negotiations under United 
Nations Chairmanship and “in or- 
der to facilitate the transition from 
the truce to permanent peace in 
Palestine, to negotiate an Armistice” 
agreement. Article IV, paragraph 
3, of the Armistice Agreement 
stated: “The provisions of this 
Agreement are dictated exclusively 
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This caricature of Ambassador Mahmoud Fawzi Bey, Egypt's permanent representative to the 
United Nations, is by Simon Arboleda, a member of the BULLETIN staff. Other caricatures by 
the same artist will appear in future issues. 


by military considerations and are 
valid only for the period of the Ar- 
mistice.” 

Citing statements made by Gen- 
eral Riley and Mr. Herbert Mor- 
rison, Mr. Fawzi claimed that these 
clearly showed a state of war still 
existed between Egypt and Israel 
and, while such a situation prevailed, 
Egypt had no lesser right, no lesser 
duty, and no other choice but to 
exercise its rights of self-preservation 
and self-defence—a right transcend- 
ing all other rights. The Palestine 
question had not been solved be- 


cause of Israel’s action against the 
Law of Nations, and against the de- 
cisions and resolutions of the United 
Nations, and because of Israel’s 
ruthless contempt of human rights. 
As further proof that Egypt’s meas- 
ures were having no effect on traffic 
through the Canal; Mr. Fawzi 
quoted from a speech made by the 
President of the Suez Canal Com- 
pany at a shareholders meeting on 
June 12, last. From this address the 
following facts had, he said, trans- 
pired: (1) that during 1950 and the 
five months following it, the Com- 
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pany’s business was flourishing, even 
better than in the previous corre- 
sponding period; (2) tnat revenues 
increased; (3) that the reserve was 
added to; (4) that owing to extra 
profits, some refunds were made to 
the shippers who dealt with the Com- 
pany; (5) that new projects were 
carried out and there are others 
which are still to be carried out; (6) 
that the relations and co-operation 
with the Egyption Government are 
at their best; and (7) that any pro- 
fessed sorrow for the fate of the 
Company and of the Canal is en- 
tirely uncalled for and much less 
convincing than crocodile tears. 

In conclusion, Mr. Fawzi stressed 
that there was not the slightest hint 
in the speech of any violation what- 
soever of the Suez Canal Convention. 
Nor was there a word of any hin- 
drance to traffic in the Canal, nor a 
whisper of any infringement upon the 
freedom of navigation in the Canal. 


“Council Must Decide” 


In a further statement to the 
Council on August 1, Mr. Eban re- 
plied to arguments advanced by the 
Egyptian representative. He denied 
Egypt’s claim of belligerent rights, 
and maintained that the Council’s 
decision on the resumption of arms 
buying had been contingent on the 
end of hostilities. If Egypt insisted 
on the continuation of a state of war 
with Israel, then the latter reserved 
the right to raise again the whole 
question of arms-buying with the 
Council. It was for the Council to 
decide. 

The Egyptian representative had 
employed pre-Charter juridical argu- 
mentation in order to justify his 
country’s position, claiming _ belli- 
gerent rights despite the fact that the 
General Armistice Agreement de- 
signed to end all hostilities had come 
into effect over two years ago. The 
list of so-called violations of the 
Agreement by Israel had, said Mr. 
Eban, all been settled or disproved 
long ago. Not one of them was now 
“really alive.” Egypt’s long list of 
complaints was nothing but the com- 
panion of an equally large host of 
Israeli complaints all of which, in 
turn, had been either answered or 
dealt with by the appointed pro- 
cedures of the Armistice Agreement. 
It was an abuse of armistice pro- 
cedures to resurrect such matters for 
political and polemical purposes be- 
fore a higher organ to which appeal 
was only appropriate if the remedies 
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of the armistice machinery them- 
selves ceased to be effective. 


Mr. Eban described the assertion 
that the Arab States were spending 
a billion dollars yearly in helping the 
Arab refugees as a “fantastic state- 
ment.” They were not spending a 
tenth or even a fiftieth of that 
amount, collectively or individually, 
and the United Nations agencies con- 
cerned with this problem had pub- 
licly announced the figures on refu- 
gee-aid. The problem was important 
but extraneous to the question under 
discussion, as were also such issues 
as the complaint of the diversion of 
the Jordan River. As for Egypt’s 
appeal of self-preservation, Mr. Eban 
replied that nobody was “shooting” 
or would shoot at Egypt. Far from 
its being left naked to defend and 
preserve itself there were no inhibi- 
tions whatsoever upon Egypt’s de- 
fence preparations. Similarly, no- 
body was restricting the free develop- 
ment of Egypt’s commercial and eco- 
nomic life. At the same time it 
could not be said that Egypt was 
entitled to interfere with Israel’s oil 
imports or trade, unless Israel was 
acknowledged an equal right to estab- 
lish belligerent and blockade prac- 
tices for the purpose of interfering 
with Egypt’s arms, trade and com- 
merce. The claim that Egypt was 
fighting for its life in an effort of 
self-preservation was hard to recon- 
cile with its military budget of $200,- 
000,000. 


In conclusion, the Israel repre- 
sentative emphasized that the issue 
before the Council was not part of 
the peace settlement, but part of the 
armistice system. Unless this an- 
omaly was repaired the armistice 
would not effectively exist as a 
stepping-stone toward the final stage 
of peace. The Council, he said, must 
“fix its eyes on this single and speci- 
fic issue which my Government can- 
not envisage in association with other 
extraneous issues whichever they are 
and, by giving redress to this long- 
standing breach of the armistice sys- 
tem, repair the foundation upon 
which we can proceed into the more 
constructive horizons of regional co- 
operation.” 


United Kingdom’s Views 

The only other speaker in the 
first three meetings on the Suez 
Canal issue was Sir Gladwyn Jebb, 
of the United Kingdom, who 
submitted what he termed a pre- 
liminary statement on his Govern- 


ment’s approach to “this very com- 
plex affair.” Sir Gladwyn made the 
following three points: first, there 
was the traditional freedom of in- 
ternational shipping and commerce 
to consider. His Government was 
gravely concerned with any peace- 
time restrictions on the freedom of 
passage of vessels through the Suez 
Canal. Secondly, there was the prac- 
tical importance of the restrictions. 
It was for Israel itself to state what 
effects the restrictions had on its 
economy. As for the United King- 
dom, they had caused great incon- 
venience and considerable financial 
loss. The virtual inactivity of the 
great Haifa oil refinery affected all 
the countries of Western Europe. 
Other events in the Middle East 
might well make the utilization of all 
available refining capacity ‘more 
pressing.” Thirdly, there was the 
political importance involved in the 
continuation of the restrictions—per- 
haps the most important factor of 
all. Whatever the rights of the 
Egyptian Government might be, it 
was a matter of great regret to all 
that the political situation in the 
Middle East remained unsettled. 
The continuation in force of the 
Canal restrictions so long after the 
Armistice Agreement contributed to 
a State of tension. 


Legal Arguments 


Commenting on the Egyptian rep- 
resentative’s legal arguments Sir 
Gladwyn agreed that the issues re- 
garding belligerent rights were de- 
batable, but he could not accept 
those viewpoints and felt it unneces- 
sary for the Security Council to be- 
come entangled in “the maze of 
legal arguments.” For practical pur- 
poses he suggested that Egypt’s con- 
duct should be guided by the Gen- 
eral Armistice Agreement of Febru- 
ary 1949, 


In this respect Sir Gladwyn re- 
called that before the Security Coun- 
cil had adopted the Armistice Agree- 
ment, Dr. Bunche—‘“and there could 
be no greater authority’—had said: 

“There can be little doubt that 
both sides desire to be freed from 
the many burdensome restrictions 
and interferences which were im- 
posed under the truce. The entire 
heritage of restrictions which devel- 
oped out of the undeclared war 
should be done away with. There 
should be normal access, restrictions 
on importation and _ emigration 
should be eliminated, there should 
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be free movement for legitimate 
shipping, and no vestiges of the war- 
time blockade should be allowed to 
remain, as they are inconsistent with 
both the letter and the spirit of the 
Armistice Agreements.” 

This plain statement by Dr. 
Bunche reflected the will of the 
Council at that time. 

Mr. Fawzi had laid great em- 
phasis on the so-called right of self- 
preservation, but Sir Gladwyn 
thought this “a very vague concep- 
tion.” Obviously, states had a right 
to protect themselves in the face of 
unprovoked aggression — a right 
clearly laid down in Article 51 of 
the Charter. But it could not be said 
that Egypt was under any immi- 
nent threat of attack by Israel. 
Therefore, the Canal restrictions had 
to be regarded as an abuse of bellig- 
erent rights as recognized by inter- 
national law. 

The United Kingdom delegation 
could not agree with the Egyptian 
representative’s reference to Gen- 
eral Riley, Chief of Staff of the 
Truce Supervision Organization, as 
“a self-appointed jurist” and “a 
gentleman-at-large.” General Riley’s 
position was an important and perti- 
nent one and any opinion expressed 
by him should command the Coun- 
cli’s great respect. 


Oil Question 


The importance of removing the 
restrictions had considerably _ in- 
creased since the matter was raised 
in the Council last November. The 
failure to employ all resources at the 
Haifa refinery continued to cause 
loss and prejudice not only to the 
United Kingdom but also to many 
other countries in no way themselves 
connected with the Palestine prob- 
lem. Because of other events in the 
Middle East the importance of the 
full utilization of the Haifa refinery 
might well become more pressing if 
the supply of petroleum products 
was to be maintained for great areas 
of the world, including Western Eu- 
rope and many parts of Asia. 

Summing up, the United Kingdom 
representative held that Egypt's 
maintenance of restrictions on the 
Suez Canal traffic was unjustified, 
was becoming increasingly abusive 
and that, unless Egypt could itself 
find ways of remedying the situation 
the Council should exercise its un- 
doubted authority. 

Without further debate the Coun- 
cil then adjourned proceedings until 
August 9. 
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United Nations Dedication in Manila 







July 10 was International Day in 
the Philippines and the occasion was 
celebrated by a dedication ceremony 
in Manila when a prominent square 
in the city was named the United 
Nations Plaza. Two Filipino veterans 
of the Korean war hoisted the flag 
at the ceremony which was watched 
by General Carlos P. Romulo (seen 
in center of picture), Philippines 
Foreign Minister and a_ former 
President of the General Assembly. 
The two soldiers, both of whom were 
wounded in the Korean fighting, are: 
TS. Nicomedes Gumacy, and PFC. 
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Marcelino Carabelle, members of the 
Tenth Battalion Combat Team. 

In a cable of congratulations to 
General Romulo on this “impor- 
tant landmark” in the country’s his- 
tory, Secretary-General Trygve Lie 
stated: “The naming of a_ public 
square in honor of the United Na- 
tions symbolizes the significant con- 
tribution which the Republic of the 
Philippines has brought to the work 
of the United Nations, both in the 
deliberations of its organs and in its 
actions to stop aggression in Korea 
and to restore peace and security in 
that area.” 
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ECAFE — Its Work and Prospects 





HE United Nations Economic 

Commission for Asia and the Far 
East was established and started to 
function on March 28, 1947. How- 
ever, few outside the limited circle of 
government  offi- 
cials and those 
closely associated 
with the United 
Nations seem to 
know its func- 
tions and its ac- 
complishments. 

This is due 
partly to lack of 
legitimate _ publi- 
city, but mainly 
to the fact that 
its work has not 
been of a spectacular nature or 
such as could produce an emotional 
appeal to the peoples of Asia. The 
Commission has no material re- 
sources to offer to the governments 
of Asia in their developmental pro- 
grams; it cannot help them in build- 
ing their plants and factories; it has 
no money grants to distribute. It has 
had therefore to engage itself in the 
hard and humdrum task of collecting 
essential data, assembling informa- 
tion, making analytical studies of 
specific problems and rendering as- 
sistance to governments in their pro- 
grams of economic development 
within the resources of its Secretariat. 

Nevertheless, a review of the work 
of the Commission and its Secre- 
tariat cannot fail to show that they 
have achieved concrete results in the 
face of great odds, and that they 
have approached the problems of this 
region in a most realistic spirit and 
helped in bringing about a greater 
understanding of these problems not 
only among governments of the 
region but also among governments 
outside the region. 

The Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East (ECAFE) is 
an arm of the United Nations. It is 
a regional commission with its own 
members who are representatives of 
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governments. It has its own work 
program and procedures, and reports 
to the Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations. Its member- 
ship is as follows: 

Members: Australia, Burma, 
China, France, India, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Pakistan, Philippines, 
Thailand, Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, United Kingdom, United 
States of America, Republic of In- 
donesia, 

Associate Members: Cambodia, 
Ceylon, Hong Kong, Laos, Malaya 
and British Borneo, Nepal, Republic 
of Korea, Viet-Nam. 

The Commission, which completed 
its seventh session in Lahore, Paki- 
stan, during March 1951, has recom- 
mended to its parent body, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, that its 
life should be extended. This recom- 
mendation has stemmed from the 
conviction that the Commission has 
fully justified itself and that it has 
possibilities of doing immense good 
in the future. 


Achievements 

What are its concrete achieve- 
ments and what have been the 
methods of the work of the Com- 
mission? The Commission has un- 
doubtedly succeeded in promoting 
a sense of regional consciousness and 
unity among the countries of Asia. 
Never before had such an opportu- 
nity been provided for the govern- 
ments of Asia to come together, to 
know one another, to discuss their 
common problems and to arrive at 
acceptable solutions. This educa- 
tional experience was itself of no 
mean value. The presence of the 
representatives of governments out- 
side the region, for example, those of 
the United States and the United 
Kingdom, who have placed their 
knowledge and experience at the dis- 
posal of the Commission, has also 
been a great help. 

This growing regional consciousness 
has revealed itself in an increasing 
desire by members to help them- 


selves wherever possible. Member 
governments within the region have 
agreed in principle to throw open 
and reserve places, and offer scholar- 
ships and fellowships to the officials 
of other countries of the region, 
in their research laboratories, tech- 
nical schools and training institu- 
tions. Some of the governments 
have also offered to provide testing 
facilities in their laboratories to 
countries within the region for the 
testing of ores and minerals. 


Improvement of Data. Far and 
away the most successful achieve- 
ment of the Commission lies in the 
improvement of the statistical and 
economic data relating to the region. 
The Secretariat of the Commission 
publishes an annual Economic Sur- 
vey which is improving in quality 
year by year and which describes 
clearly and analytically the economic 
conditions of the region in the pre- 
vious year. Supplementing the an- 
nual Survey is a quarterly bulletin 
which publishes a large number of 
statistical series relating to produc- 
tion, prices, trade, and so on. 
Besides the regular publications, 
the technical studies undertaken by 
the Secretariat at the request of the 
Commission have grown in size, 
variety and quality. Mention of a 
few will suffice. The study of mineral 
resources of the region in relation to 
its developmental programs has been 
an outstanding success. The study of 
chemical fertilizers, power alcohol, 
mobilization of domestic capital for 
economic development, trade with 
Japan, review of trade agreements 
and a series of studies on the progress 
of planning in the region are only a 
few of the vast number of technical 
and economic studies that have been 
undertaken in the last two years. 


Subsidiary Bodies. The Commis- 
sion has in the last two years de- 
veloped also a machinery for dealing 
with problems. It has established a 
number of subsidiary bodies to deal 
more precisely and concretely with 
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specific problems which are consid- 
ered to be most urgent and im- 
portant. The establishment of a Com- 
mittee to deal specially with Industry 
and Trade and Finance, of a Sub- 
Committee on Iron and Steel, of a 
Sub-Committee for Electric Power, 
and more recently, of a Committee 
on Inland Transport, mark an im- 
portant step forward in the process 
of moving from general studies to 
the technical examination of specific 
problems. 


Services to Governments. Direct 
services to governments by the Com- 
mission Secretariat have been an out- 
standing achievement of the Commis- 
sion. In the field of trade promotion, 
concrete results have been achieved 
in stimulating governments to estab- 
lish national commercial services. 
The Commission provided special 
experts in both tourist travel and 
handicraft marketing, to give infor- 
mal advice to several countries in 
the region. Burma, Ceylon, Hong 
Kong, India, Indochina, Malaya, 
Pakistan, Philippines and Thailand, 
were some of the countries which 
received the benefit of such advice. 


Flood Control. The Bureau of Flood 
Control, which forms part of the 
Secretariat of the Commission, ren- 
dered valuable service at the request 
of the Governments of Thailand and 
Ceylon in connection with the setting 
up of the hydraulic laboratory and 
conducting model testing of the river 
dam in Thailand, and on the plan- 
ning of flood control of the Kalu 
Ganga in Ceylon. 


Industrial Development. In the field 
of industrial development, officials 
of the Commission Secretariat were 
able to render technical service to 
several countries in the course of their 
trips. In particular, mention may be 
made of the advice which the steel 
consultant of ECAFE was able to give, 
at the request of the Government of 
Ceylon on several problems of iron 
and steel manufacture and on Cey- 
lon’s iron and steel projects. The 
services rendered by the Commis- 
sion Secretariat and consultants in 
the field of inland transport, especial- 
ly of waterways and highways, have 
been notable. At the request of the 
Government of Thailand, a com- 
prehensive survey of highway condi- 
tions in that country was undertaken 
by the Secretariat. The waterway ex- 
pert of the Secretariat assisted the 
Governments of Burma, India, Paki- 
stan and Thailand in their several 
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problems of improving the inland 
water transport capacity including 
the more effective utilization of 
country boats. 


Technical Assistance. Besides the 
services already mentioned, the Com- 
mission Secretariat has stimulated 
the governments in making full use 
of the technical assistance facilities 
provided under the regular and 
expanded United Nations programs 
of technical assistance. The Secre- 
tariat has not only assisted .govern- 
ments and the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Administra- 
tion but has also sponsored the or- 
ganization of seminars in the field 
of statistics and taken part in or- 
ganizing an Asian Centre on Agri- 
cultural and Allied Development 
Projects. 


Specialized Agencies’ Role. An- 
other phase of development worth 
mentioning is the Commission's ef- 
forts in securing the joint efforts of 
several specialized agencies in attack- 
ing specific problems. Several of the 
studies have been jointly made by the 
ECAFE Secretariat and the Secretariats 
of the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization (FAQ), the International 
Monetary Fund (FUND), the Inter- 
national Labor Organization (ILO) 
and other specialized agencies of the 
United Nations. The latest instance 
of a joint attack of a specific prob- 
lem is the setting up of a joint work- 
ing party of the World Health Or- 
ganization (WHO), the United Na- 
tions International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund (UNICEF), FAO and 
ECAFE in dealing with the problem 
of supply and manufacture of DDT. 


Practical Suggestions 


For 1951 and 1952 the work of 
the Commission is devoted more and 
more to concentration on_ specific 
practical suggestions on important 
economic problems that the countries 
of the region can apply so as to bring 
about desired improvements. This 
work is accomplished primarily in 
the following ways: 


Basic Information. In connection 
with its work the Secretariat is build- 
ing up a set of basic studies and 
statistics and a library of current in- 
formation which provides a_ solid 
groundwork for individuals and 
groups both within the region and 
outside on which to base programs 
for economic development on both 
a national and international basis. 


Advice. Senior staff members, in 
connection with assigned projects, 
will be visiting the countries of the 
region. In developing the necessary 
background material they will at the 
same time be advising and coun- 
selling with responsible government 
authorities on such problems as 
planning and programming, com- 
merce and finance, trade promotion, 
waterway transport, flood control 
measures, and technical assistance re- 
quirements in the various fields. 


Meetings of Experts. A number of 
problems will be handled by work- 
ing parties of experts who will meet 
for a period of a few days to a few 
weeks in order to clarify technical 
problems and to suggest practical 
steps for governments individually 
and collectively. Thus, on June 
15-16, 1951, experts from Thailand 
and the Associated States of Indo- 
china met on ways and means 
to exchange information on predic- 
tion of floods of the Mekong River. 
From July 16-18, a Working Party of 
Experts from the World Health Or- 
ganization, the United Nations Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund, 
the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion and the Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East met to 
discuss production and distribution 
of DDT and other medical supplies. 
Later in July, another group of ex- 
perts were to meet together with 
representatives of the International 
Labor Organization on a number 
of technical problems connected 
with highway transport. During 
August a joint seminar is to be con- 
ducted by members of ECAFE and 
representatives of the countries of 
the region, on standardization of 
hydrological measurements for Asia 
and the Far East. In September, In- 
land Waterways Experts will meet in 
Bangkok to consider a number of 
common problems and later in the 
same month a seminar will be held 
on the production and utilization of 
power alcohol in the region. In 
October, ECAFE will call together the 
first regional conference on Trade 
Promotion to be held in Singapore, 
where business and government 
groups will meet together to discuss 
methods of improving their trade 
promotion machinery and expanding 
trade. In November, a Working 
Party of Experts will meet in Bang- 
kok to discuss specific measures to 
mobilize domestic resources for 
financing economic development in 
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Preparing Draft Statute for 


An International Criminal Court 


SEVENTEEN - member Com- 

mittee of the General Assem- 
bly began work on August 1 in 
Geneva on the question of an in- 
ternational criminal court. The Com- 
mittee, which will meet until about 
September 1, is to prepare one or 
more preliminary draft conventions 
and proposals relating to the estab- 
lishment of such a court. 

The issue of an_ international 
penal tribunal has been discussed 
in United Nations bodies since 1948. 
At the request of the General As- 
sembly, the International Law Com- 
mission examined the question and, 
in July 1950, reported that it was 
both possible and desirable to estab- 
lish such a court. After a preliminary 
discussion of the report, the As- 
sembly concluded that a final deci- 
sion could be taken only on the 
basis of concrete proposals. It there- 
fore set up the special Committee 
now meeting in Geneva. The Com- 
mittee is composed of representatives 
of Australia, Brazil, China, Cuba, 
Denmark, Egypt, France, India, Iran, 
Israel, the Netherlands, Pakistan, 
Peru, Syria, the United Kingdom, 
the United States, and Uruguay. 

During its first meeting, the Com- 
mittee elected George M. Morris, 
of the United States, as Chairman. 
Subsequently, M. Munir, of Paki- 
stan, and Gilberto Amado, of Brazil, 
were named first and second vice- 
chairmen, respectively, and Max Sor- 


ensen, of Denmark, rapporteur. In 
the general discussion which follow- 
ed, the representatives expressed sev- 
eral sharply opposing points of view. 

Though such a court might be 
theoretically possible, argued Sir 
Frank Soskice, of the United King- 
dom, “the nations of the earth are 
not yet ready for what is the most 
important and ultimately highly desir- 
able development in world affairs.” 
His Government opposed the setting 
up of such a court, further, because 
of the “overwhelming” practical dif- 
ficulties, the complications of finding 
an acceptable legal system and pro- 
cedure, and the difficulties in giving 
effect to a judgment and carrying it 
out. The Nurnberg Tribunal had 
functioned effectively only because 
of special and unusual circumstances. 
Sir Frank asked the Committee to 
recommend against establishing the 
court. 

Similar and equally strong oppo- 
sition was declared by Mr. Amado, 
of Brazil. How, he asked, could “any 
man of intelligence” believe it pos- 
sible to establish an effective court 
“in the present lamentable, dramatic, 
and sorrowful state of the world?” 

On the other hand, Hua-cheng 
Wang, of China, considered that the 
difficulties were not insurmountable, 
and that the establishment of the 
court would be a great step forward. 
His country believed “the rule of law 
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the countries of the region. In De- 
cember, the Inland Transport Com- 
mittee will meet, and, later in the 
month, experts will come together to 
coordinate the activities of the in- 
dividual countries on classification of 
international trade statistics. 


Review of Activities. Aside from 
working parties and seminars, during 
1952 a number of the committees 
and sub-committees of the Commis- 
sion and the Commission itself will 
meet in order to review previous 
activities and to determine the scope 
of activities in the future. These 
committees and the Commission in- 
clude representatives of governments 
as well as interested specialized agen- 
cies of the United Nations and ob- 
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servers from non-governmental or- 
ganizations having particular interest 
in the work of the Commission. 

These are some of the contribu- 
tions which the Commission has al- 
ready made or is making to the prob- 
lems of economic development of 
the region. While they are by no 
means very arresting, they are pro- 
vided the essential basis for further 
action. Considering the magnitude 
of the problems in the region, there 
can be no other way of dealing with 
them. A lot of spade work has neces- 
sarily to be done, and the ground 
well prepared before serious solu- 
tions can be attempted. The founda- 
tions are now well laid, and there 
is promise for the future. 


should be established as soon as pos- 
sible in the society of nations.” 

The representative of Uruguay, 
Luis Enrique Pineyro Chain, argued 
that many problems presented by the 
United Kingdom could be solved by 
agreement between contracting states. 
He, too, felt that complex as the 
difficulties were, they could be over- 
come. 

For the United States, John Mak- 
tos stated that it was impossible to 
decide the advisability of setting up 
such a court until the Committee 
had attempted to formulate a draft 
statute. He, too, believed the dif- 
ficulties raised were not insuperable; 
it might not be necessary, for ex- 
ample, for the court to be empowered 
to bring the accused to trial and give 
effect to sentence. Such matters might 
be covered by international conven- 
tion, whereby contracting _ states 
would undertake to hand over those 
accused of specific crimes recognized 
in the convention as coming within 
the competence of the court and 
agree on methods of executing sen- 
tences. Although the Nurnberg Tri- 
bunal could not serve as a basis for 
the establishing of a permanent in- 
ternational criminal court, Mr. Mak- 
tos contended, it did demonstrate the 
possibility of establishing a just in- 
ternational legal procedure for crim- 
inal cases. 

Several other representatives 
agreed that the Committee’s prim- 
ary task was to formulate or attempt 
to formulate a draft statute. That, 
said Max Sorensen, of Denmark, was 
in accordance with the Assembly 
resolution which set up this Com- 
mittee. Although Denmark shared 
much of the scepticism expressed by 
the United Kingdom and Brazil, the 
decision on the advisability of es- 
tablishing the court was for the As- 
sembly to take. 


Finally, the Committee decided to 
begin its work by considering the 
jurisdiction of the proposed court, 
taking as the basis for preliminary 
consideration the relevant articles in 
a draft statute prepared by the Sec- 
retariat. This decision was taken on 
the clear understanding that this did 
not prejudge the issue as to whether 
the court should be an ad hoc or 
permanent body — or whether it 
should be established by Assembly 
resolution or international conven- 
tion. It was further understood that 
members who wished to make a gen- 
eral statement on the whole ques- 
tion of the establishment of the court 
were free to do so at any time. 
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United Nations Presents Its Own 


Stamps to the World 


Issue in October Will Mark a Postal “First” 


N a few weeks time the United 

Nations will have its own postage 
stamps. This is of great significance; 
for the first time 
an international 
organization has 
presented its own 
stamps to the 
world. It is true 
that in the past 
a number of in- 
ternational organ- 
izations have used 
specifically over- 
printed stamps 
for their official 
mail; this applied 
to the League of 
Nations, and it does apply today to 
the European Office of the United 
Nations in Geneva, to the Interna- 
tional Labor Office, the World 
Health Organization and the Inter- 
national Refugee Office, all in Ge- 
neva. The International Court of 
Justice at The Hague has recently 
started using Netherlands stamps 
specially designed for it. But in all 
these cases national stamps were 
used. The United Nations postage 
stamps, which will appear in October 
next are the first truly international 


stamps carrying the _ inscription 
“United Nations” instead of the 


name of a sovereign country, and 
carrying the message of the United 
Nations, a message of hope for 
peace, justice and security to all parts 
of the world. These stamps will bear 
witness to the existence and work 
of an organization for peace and 
international co-operation. 

It was almost four years ago, dur- 
ing the Second Session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, that the proposal for 
United Nations postage stamps was 
first made in a draft resolution in- 
troduced by the Permanent Repre- 
sentative of Argentina, Dr. José 
Arcé. The idea was received favor- 
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By Berti! A. Renborg 


Chief, United Nations Postal Administration 


ably, but it took another three ses- 
sions of the General Assembly be- 
fore the matter had been discussed 
thoroughly and all arrangements 
made with the host country, the 
United Sates of America. On No- 


* vember 16, 1950, the General As- 


sembly unanimously resolved to es- 
tablish the United Nations Postal 
Administration and instructed the 
Secretary-General to make the nec- 
essary arrangements to print and is- 
sue United Nations postage stamps. 
It is notable that the decision of the 
General Assembly was unanimous 
and without a single abstention. The 
new United Nations postage stamps 
will therefore represent the desire 
and the will of all the 60 Member 
states, 


Contracts for Printing 


Contracts for the printing of the 
stamps have been concluded with 
Mssrs. Enschedé and Sons, Haarlem, 
Holland, and Thomas de la Rue & 
Co., London, England. The stamps 
will be issued in the following de- 
nominations: Regular Issue: 1°, 
1144¢, 2¢, 3¢, 5¢,10¢, 15¢, 20¢, 25¢, 
50¢, $1. Air Mail Issue: 6¢, 10¢, 
15¢, 25¢. The contracts call for de- 
livery in New York of the stamps of 
the regular series on September 15 
and for the stamps of the airmail 
series on October 15, 1951. The 
stamps will be issued after their re- 
ceipt in New York as soon as the 
necessary administrative arrange- 
ments have been made. It is ex- 
pected that the first group of stamps 
will be ready for issue early in Octo- 
ber next. 

The United Nations Postal Ad- 
ministration began its work on Jan- 
uary 1, 1951, and its first business 
was to proceed with the prepara- 
tions for the designing and the 


printing of the stamps. For this pur- 
pose it got in touch with the lead- 
ing concerns in various countries 
which specialize in the designing and 
printing of banknotes, postage 
stamps and other security docu- 
ments. The United Nations met with 
a hearty response and designs were 
prepared and submitted by several 
printing firms in the United States, 
the United Kingdom, the Nether- 
lands, France, Switzerland and 
Italy. 


Design Committee 


In accordance with an authoriza- 
tion of the General Assembly, the 
Secretary-General appointed a Spe- 
cial Committee to give final approval 
to the designs. This Committee was 
composed as follows: 

Mr. S. Lall, Assistant Secretary- 
General, Conference and General 
Services, Chairman; Mr. Jean Carlu, 
French artist; Mr. Bernard Davis, 
Founder and Director of the Na- 
tional Philatelic Museum in Phila- 
delphia; and Dr. Ruben Dussaut, 
Counselor of the Permanent Argen- 
tine Delegation to the United Na- 
tions. 

Mr. Benjamin Cohen, Assistant 
Secretary-General, Department of 
Public Information and Mr. Byron 
Price, Assistant Secretary-General in 
charge of Administrative and Finan- 
cial Services, were invited to par- 
ticipate in the Committee's discus- 
sions. 

Mr. Robert Fellers, Assistant Ex- 
ecutive Director, Bureau of Finance, 
United States Post Office Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., served on 
the Committee in an advisory ca- 
pacity. 

After two meetings the Committee 
gave approval to the eight designs 
described in detail below. 

Three of the designs are repro- 
duced here. The other five designs 
will be similarly published as soon 
as they are ready for reproduction. 

From the date of their issue, only 
United Nations postage stamps will 
be used at the United Nations Post 
Office Station at Headquarters. Mail 
deposited there, whether official mail 
of the United Nations or private 
mail of persons in the building, must 
bear United Nations stamps. It is 
important to note that the United 
Nations stamps will not be valid for 
postal purposes except in the United 
Nations Post Office station at Head- 
quarters. 
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The United Nations Postal Ad- 
ministration will sell stamps for 
philatelic purposes on receipt of or- 
ders by mail in accordance with a 
special Postal Agreement concluded 
between the United States and the 
United Nations. The United Nations 
Post Office Station at Headquarters 
will be operated on behalf of the 
United Nations by the United States 
Post Office Department. All revenue 
from philatelic sales will be retained 
by the United Nations, whereas rev- 
enue from stamps sold for postal 
purposes at the United Nations Post 
Office and for other services per- 
formed by the Post Office will ac- 
crue to the Post Office Department. 

The news of the appearance of 
United Nations postage stamps has 
been received with great interest 
throughout the world, particularly in 
the United States of America, where 
interest in philately is very wide- 
spread. The main function of these 
stamps, however, is to acquaint peo- 
ples of the world with the United 
Nations, its purposes and its work. 
It is a vital condition for the prog- 
ress of the United Nations that the 
peoples of the world should know 
about the United Nations, under- 
stand it and support it. It is expected 
that United Nations postage stamps 
will contribute materially to this 
end. Mail deposited there, whether 
Official mail of the United Nations or 
private mail of persons in the build- 
ing, must bear United Nations 
stamps. It is important to note that 
the United Nations stamps will not 
be valid for postal purposes except 
in the United Nations Post Office 
station at Headquarters. 

Both the air mail designs, the 
work of artists on the staff of the 
Presentation Unit of the United Na- 
tions Secretariat, symbolize flight 
and speed. The first, by Ole 
Hamann, a Danish artist, is a hori- 
zontal design showing an airplane 
and a gull. This will appear in the 
6¢ and 10¢ values. Olav Mathiesen, 
who is also a Dane, uses the flight 
of swallows towards the United Na- 
tions emblem for his horizontal de- 
sign of the 15¢ and 25¢ denomina- 
tions which will be produced as bi- 
colored stamps. 

O. C. Meronti, Chief Designer of 
Thomas de la Rue & Co., prepared 
the horizontal design, “Peoples of 
the World,” which will be used for 
the 1¢ and 10¢ regular stamps. Mr. 
Meronti’s design shows a group of 
five people, representing the princi- 
pal races of mankind, liberated from 
their chains of bondage and looking 
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towards the United Nations emblem 
rising over a peaceful and prosper- 
ous landscape. 

All three of these designs will 
have the text “United Nations” in 
the five official languages of the 
world organization (Chinese, Eng- 
lish, French, Russian, and Spanish) 
arranged as a border around the 
stamps. 

The design depicting the United 
Nations Headquarters Buildings is 
the work of Leon Helguera, a Mexi- 
can artist now living in New York 
City. Mr. Helguera, on his own 
initiative, submitted a number of 
designs for the consideration of the 
Secretariat; and the design selected 
by the committee shows the United 
Nations emblem, bordered by a cir- 
cular arrangement of “United Na- 
tions” in the five languages rising 
over the Headquarters site. This ver- 
tical design will be used for the 112¢ 
and 50¢ regular stamps. 

The United Nations emblem is the 
principal element of the design for 
the 2¢ and $1.00 regular stamps 
which was prepared by J. F. Doeve, 
a well-known Netherlands artist en- 
gaged by J. Enschede and Sons. Mr. 
Doeve’s design is a vertical one 
with the inscription “Peace, Justice, 
Security” in English and French ar- 
ranged around the emblem. The 
words “United Nations” will appear 
in Spanish and Chinese at the top of 
the stamp and in Russian at the 
bottom. 

The horizontal United Nations 
flag design, the second design for bi- 
colored United Nations stamps, is 
also the work of Ole Hamann. This 
design will be used on the 3¢, 15¢, 
and 25¢ regular stamps. In each 
case, the flag will be reproduced in 
United Nations blue, and the border 
of the stamp containing the five 


UNITED NATIONS POSTAGE STAMPS in the 


language text in a rectangle with 
rounded corners will be in a con- 
trasting color. 

The 5¢ stamp, the denomination 
most widely used for ordinary sur- 
face mail sent from the United 
States to all parts of the world, is 
dedicated to the United Nations In- 
ternational Children’s Emergency 
Fund (UNICEF). The design was de- 
veloped by S. L. Hartz, Chief De- 
signer of Enschede and Sons, and 
shows the hand of a child held pro- 
tectively by the hand of an adult. 
The design is vertical, and the five 
language border will be used as well 
as “UNICEF” which will appear on 
the face of the stamp. 

H. Woyty-Wimmer, a well-known 
Viennese stamp designer and en- 
graver who is now employed by 
Thomas de la Rue & Co., prepared 
the “World Unity” design to be used 
for the 20¢ regular stamp. On this 
stamp, the hemispheres of the world 
are linked together by the text 
“United Nations” in French and 
Spanish arranged in a_ horizontal 
figure 8. The United Nations em- 
blem appears above the intersection 
of the figure 8 and the denomination 
below. 

Designs were also received from 
artists, designers, and members of 
the general public, including school 
children. 

An initial printing order has been 
placed for the following quantities: 
Regular stamps—1¢, 14%2¢, and 2¢: 
4 million each; 3¢ and 5¢: 6 million 
each; 10¢, 15¢, 20¢, and 25¢: 1 mil- 
lion each; 50¢ and $1.00: 500,000 
each; air mail stamps—6¢: 2 mil- 
lion; 10¢, 15¢, and 25¢: 1 million 
each. These quantities are based on 
the estimated requirements for postal 
and philatelic purposes for approxi- 
mately two years. 


l¥a¢, 2¢, and 5¢ denominations. The design on 


12¢ stamp, by Leon Helguera, a Mexican artist, is also used on the 50¢ issue. That on the 2¢ 

issue, by J. F. Doeve, of the Netherlands, is repeated on the $1.00 stamp. The UNICEF 

stamp, 5¢ issue, will be printed in blue. The drawing, as it appears below, is a working 
drawing, as approved by the Committee, not the final form. 
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Fate of World War II Prisoners 


HREE eminent people began 

work at the Headquarters on 
July 30 on what Andrew Cordier, 
Executive Assistant to the Secretary- 
General, called one of the most 
poignant international problems: the 
fate of prisoners of World War II 
who are still un-repatriated or other- 
wise accounted for. 

“In a purely humanitarian spirit 
and On terms acceptable to all gov- 
ernments concerned,” the three mem- 
bers of the Ad Hoc Commission on 
Prisoners of War, established by the 
General Assembly last December, 
seek a final solution of this problem. 

Judge Jose Gustavo Guerrero, 
Vice-President of the International 
Court of Justice, was unanimously 
elected Chairman at the first meeting. 
The two other members of the Com- 
mission are Countess Bernadotte, and 
Aung Khine, Judge of the High 
Court of Rangoon, Burma. 

It was with considerable concern, 
Mr. Cordier said, that the Assembly 
had received information tending to 
show that large numbers of prisoners 
were still neither repatriated nor 
otherwise accounted for. Peoples of 
all lands “who believe that the 
speedy return of prisoners at the end 
of hostilities is called for by recog- 
nized standards of international law,” 
would follow the Commission’s work 
with deep interest. 


Mr. Guerrero, in accepting the 
chairmanship, stressed that the Com- 
mission was not a legal or political 
group seeking to enforce its decisions 
on governments, but one that sought 
only the collaboration of all interest- 
ed states in order to find a solution 
on the humanitarian level. 

In its preliminary study of the 
problem, the Commission, which has 
been meeting in private since its 
Opening session, recognized the dif- 
ficulties of its task. It is anxious to 
establish the fact that its role is non- 
political in character, and is not one 
of a judicial tribunal, nor of an or- 
gan of political enquiry. It decided 
that the completion of its task de- 
pended on a strict adherence to these 
fundamental principles which it has 
accepted as a basis for solving the 
problem of prisoners of war. 

As a first step, the Commission 
has decided to approach all govern- 
ments, to inform them of the char- 
acter of its mission, and to enlist 
their co-operation. The nature of this 
mission, the Commission emphasiz- 
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ed, requires that the steps which it 


takes will not be sensational but 


practical and informal. 


Replies from Governments 


At the request of the General As- 
sembly the Secretary-General re- 
quested all governments for infor- 
mation on the names of war pris- 
oners still held by them, the rea- 
sons why they were detained, and 
the places where they were held. 
Governments were also asked to in- 
clude the names of prisoners who 
have died while under their control, 
the date of death and the place of 
burial. 

Forty-five governments have so far 
replied to this questionnaire. Replies 
are still awaited from 37 govern- 
ments. The majority of replies are 
either from countries that did not 
take prisoners of war, or from those 
that have completed the task of re- 
patriation. Burma, Canada, Norway, 
Philippines, the United Kingdom and 
Yugoslavia have supplied lists of 
prisoners who are still under deten- 
tion, the reasons for this, and the 
places where they are detained. Den- 
mark said that it was detaining “war 
criminals” who could not be con- 
sidered as prisoners of war but as 
“convicted criminals.” 

Australia, Belgium, Canada, Cey- 
lon, Luxembourg, New Zealand, the 
Philippines, the United Kingdom and 
the United States have sent lists of 
war prisoners who have died while 
under their control, together with 
dates and causes of death, and the 
manner of burial. 

Poland said it had protested in the 
General Assembly session last year 
against consideration of this ques- 
tion by the United Nations. “The 
Government of the Republic of Po- 
land cannot comply with the request 
of the Secretariat as contrary to the 
Charter of the United Nations,” the 
Polish reply concluded. 


Missing Prisoners 


References to war prisoners al- 
leged to be still detained in the 
U.S.S.R. were made in the replies of 
Austria, Italy, the Federal Republic 
of Germany and Japan. 

Dr. Franz Matsch, Austrian Liai- 
son Officer with the United Nations, 
informed the Secretary-General that 
Austrian prisoners of war were still 
detained in the U.S.S.R., but their 
repatriation had been promised in 


bilateral negotiations. In March this 
year, 120 of these war prisoners ar- 
rived in Austria, and further repatria- 
tion groups were expected. 

Italy’s Observer to the United Na- 
tions said his Government was still 
awaiting information from __ the 
U.S.S.R. regarding a large number 
of Italian war prisoners detained 
“without any justifiable reason.” No 
information had been received as to 
whether they were still alive. 

Dr. Konrad Adenauer, Chancellor 
of the Federal Republic of Germany, 
said in his reply that the material 
collected by his Government showed 
that most of the German war prison- 
ers were still detained in the U.S.S.R., 
and the Government of the Federal 
Republic of Germany was following 
their fate with “grave concern.” 

In a communication to the Gen- 
eral Assembly President, Nasrollah 
Entezam, Shigeru Yoshida, the Jap- 
anese Foreign Minister, stated that 
in spite of repeated requests, Japan 
had failed to receive any official in- 
formation from the U.S.S.R. It was, 
however, making investigations on 
the basis of such material as reports 
from the families of the unre- 
patriated, post cards sent from the 
detainees, and information brough 
back by repatriates. 

Subsequently, the Japanese For- 
eign Minister informed the Assembly 
President of the results of his Gov- 
ernment’s investigations, not only 
about war prisoners detained in the 
U.S.S.R. but also about their treat- 
ment. The Japanese Foreign Min- 
ister asked that the U.S.S.R., the 
People’s Republic of China, and the 
authorities of North Korea account 
for the Japanese nationals “totalling 
some 370,000,” by making public 
the names of the dead, the living, 
and other pertinent data. 

The Japanese Foreign Minister 
requested immediate repatriation of 
those still alive, and full information 
on the places of detention of those 
imprisoned or detained for investi- 
gation, and who cannot be re- 
patriated immediately, together with 
the reasons for their continued de- 
tention. 

Both the Federal Republic of 
Germany and Japan invited the 
Commission to visit their countries 
to examine the material collected by 
them on the spot. 

All these replies are now being 
considered by the Commission in in- 
formal, private sessions. 

(For the Commission's terms of 
reference see the BULLETIN vol. XI, 
no. 2). 
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JULY 23— AUGUST 8 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


International Law Commission 
(in Geneva) 

1380th-134th MEETINGS—JULY 23-25 

Report to Assembly: draft report of 

eight chapters adopted. 

Spec, rapporteurs: R. Cordova’ = ap- 

pointed on quest. of review of Statute, 

M. O. Hudson appointed on question 

of nationality. 

Third session adjourned, 

Committee on International Criminal 
Juristdiction (in Geneva) 

Ist-5th MEETINGS—AUG,. 1-7 

Agenda; prov. agenda (A/AC.48 

adopted, 

Officers elected; G. M. Morris (U.S.), 

Chair.; M. Munir (Pakistan), Ist V- 

Chair.; G. Amado (Brazil), 2nd V- 

Chair.; M. Sorensen (Denmark), Rap- 

port. 


» 
«) 


Prep. of one or more draft convs. and 
props. on est. and statute of intl. crim, 
art: gen. discussion, including terms 
fr reference and method of work (A 
AC.48/1); quest. of jurisdiction consid- 
ered. 





ad hoc Commission on Prisoners of 
War, 


Ist MEETING—JULY 30 

Officers elected: G. J. Guerrero, Chair. 
Agenda; prov. agenda (A/AC.46/2) 
adopted, 

Methods of work: meetings to be 
closed. 

Committee of Twelve (established by 
General Assembly Resolution 496 V) 
5th MEETING—JULY 31 

Working papers: working paper on 
League of Nations disarmament ac- 
tivities (A/AC.50/2) presented. 

S. views on co-ord. of work of 
ie Energy and Cony, Armaments 


s. (A/AC50/1): gen. debate con- 
tinued. 









SECURITY COUNCIL 


549th MEETING—JULY 26 

Palestine quest.; restrictions by Egypt 
passage through Suez Canal (S/- 
2241): statements by Israel and Egypt 
made. 

550th-551st MEETINGS—AUG. 1 
Palestine quest.; statement by Israel 
and United Kingdom made. 





Economic and Social Council 
(in Geneva) 

Thirteenth session 

48lst MEETING—JULY 30 

Session opened: statement by Direc- 

tor of U.N. European Office and Pres. 

of Couneil. 

482nd MEETING—JULY 30 

Rep. of China; U.S.S.R. motion to ex- 

clude pres. rep. of China; Philippine 

motion to adjourn debate adopted, 

11-5, with 2 absts. 


198 





Agenda; prov. agenda (E/2000), with 
item 22 deleted; paras. 3 of report 
of Agenda Cttee. (E/2058), with Mex- 
ican amends. to 5-6, U.S. amend. to 7, 
adopted. 








{83rd MEETING—JULY 31 

Election of V-Pres.: in absence of Sir 
R. Mudaliar, Ist V-Pres., G. Eyskens 
(Belgium), elected for session. 
World econ, situation (E/1910 Adds., 
Revs., E/1907,1912 and <Adds.; 2034 
is.. 2037, 2047 and Add. 1; 
by: discussion begun. 





{184th MEETING—AUG. 1 
World econ, situation: gen. debate 
continued, 


{85th MEETING—AUG 
World econ, situation: gen. debate 
continued. 


‘6th MEETING—AUG., 3 

World econ, situation: gen. debate 
continued. 

Inter-gov. orgs.: invitations to certain 
regional orgs. (EK /202S): 

Iranian draft resol. submitted 








W7th MEETING—AUG. 6 

NGO's: hearings and applications for 
hearings (FE /2064): Czechoslovak prop. 
to hear WETU on item 28 (b) reject- 
ed, 4-10, with 2 absts.; report of NGO 
Cttee. adopted, 

World econ, situation: gen. debate 
continued. 


48$8$th-490th MEETINGS—AUG, 6-7 
World econ, situation: gen. debate 
continued, 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


378th MEETING—JULY 23 

French Togoland = ('T/785,903,907,907 
Corr, 1, T L.196): gen. discussion on 
conditions begun, 

379th MEETING—JULY 23 

French Togoland: gen. discussion con- 
cluded; drafting cttee. (Argentina, 
Australia, China, U.K.) appointed. 
Ruanda-Urundi (T/L.173 and Corr, 
1.197.202): summary of observations 
made during gen. discussion of spec. 
rep’s. comments approved, with addi- 
tion of French recommend, on cor- 
poral punishment. 

British Cameroons (T L.ISt and Corr. 
1, Add.1, 198, 204, 205: summary of 
observations, with Thai and U.K. 
amens. and Secretariat addendum, ap- 
proved, 





Soc, advancement in Trust Terrs.,— 
ILO statement; (T/927) noted. 
Secty-Gen.'s report on credentials: re- 
port (T/9%384) approved, 11-1. 

Admin, unions; U.S. props. on recom- 
mends., as drafted in report, adopted, 
11-1 

French Cameroons (T/L.1S2 and Corr, 
1, 206-7): outline of conditions ap- 
proved, including drafting cttee.’s re- 
commends 


Ewe problem: reps. of Togoland Con- 
xress and Parti togolais du progres 
invited to Council table; joint Anglo- 
French memo. (T/#31 and Add, 1) 
presented, 


380th MEETING—JULY 24 

Ewe problem: French-U.K. draft re- 
sol. (T/L.212), with joint U.S.-Thai- 
Dominican fepublic draft amend. 
(T/L.213), adopted, 10-0, with 2 absts. 


38ist MEETING—JULY 26 

French Cameroons (T/L.215): sum- 
mary of observation and comments by 
spec. rep. approved. 

Petitions — fre French Cameroons: 
thirteen draft resols. in fifth report of 
ad hoe Cttee. on Petitions (T/L.214) 
approved. 





General procedure of Council (T/S10, 
T/L.208 and Corr.1): report of cttee. 
considered. 

British Togoland (T,/L.192 and Corr. 1, 
210 and Add, 1, 219): outline of con- 
ditions by drafting cttee. approved as 
basic text for appropriate section in 
report to G.A., 7-1, with 2 absts. 


382nd MEETING—JULY 27 

s from British Togoland: thir- 
teen draft resols. in report of ad hoe 
Cttee. (T/L.216) approved. 

French Togoland: (T/L.196 and Corr, 
1, 218, 221): outline of conditions as 
drafted by drafting cttee. (T/L.196 
and Corr.1) approved as basic text 
for appropriate section in report to 
GA. 

Petitions from French Togoland: four 
draft resols. in report of ad hoe Cttee. 
(T/L, 217) approved. 








pnth report f ad hoe Cttee. on 
Petitions (T/L.224): draft resol., with 
U.K., U.K.-Thai, Argentine amends., 
adopted, 7-0, with 5 absts. 

Petitions from British and French 
Togoland: four draft resols in report 
of ad hoe Cttee. (T/L.223) adopted. 
Petitions from French Togoland: two 
draft resols. in report of ad hoe Cttee. 
(T/L.220) adopted. 

French Cameroons (‘T/L.1S2 and Corr, 
1, 206, 214-5, 225): amends. suggested 
by Secretariat approved; Chinese 
amend. to recommend. on assoc, of 
Terr. with French Union, with Iraqi 
amend., approved; report as whole 
adopted, 10-0, with 1 abst. 

British Togoland (T/L.192 and Corr. 
1, 210 and Add.1,216,222,226): report 
udopted, 11-1. 


French Togoland (T/L.196 and Corr. 
1,217,.218,227,228): summary of obser- 
vations approved; amends. suggested 
by Secretariat approved; Iraq amend. 
to recommend. on assoc, with French 
Union approved; report as whole 
adopted, 10-1, with 1 abst. 























884TH MEETING—JULY 30 

General procedure of Couneil: U.K. 
draft resol. (T/L.230) adopted, 10-0, 
with 2 absts. 

Report to G.A.: report on third spec. 
session and eighth and ninth sessions 
(T/L.211 and Adds.1-2), with drafting 
changes and addition on gen. proced- 
ure, adopted, 11-1. 

Date of next session; to be considered 
at spec. session during next G.A. 
session in Paris. 


Ninth session adjourned. 


FAO 


AUG. 6 
Technical Cttee. on Mechanical Wood 
Technology (Cin Igls, Austria) 
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MONTHLY CALENDAR OF INTERNATIONAL MEETINGS 





This calendar of international 


meetings and conferences replaces the 


Monthly Calendar of International Conferences, publication of which has been 


dis 





Nations Bulletin, and will list meetings 


‘ontinued. It will be published on the fifteenth of each month in the United 


and conferences either in session or 


scheduled for the three months following the date of publication. Meetings 
of major United Nations organs, however, are listed for a longer period 


wherever possible. 


meetings, from the Conference Section, 
eed agencies and other inter-gever! 
Section, Secretary-Genel 





specia 
Specialized Agencie 





Further information can be obtained: for United Nations 
United Nations, N. Y.; for meetings of 





rental organizations, from the 
‘s Off United Nations, N. Y.; 





a 


and for non-governmental organizations, from the Non-Governmental Organi- 


zations Section, Economic and Social 


UNITED NATIONS 
Meetings in Session 


Sune 18 Advisory Committee on Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary Ques- 
tions Headquarters 

July 2 United Nations Special Com- 
mittee on the Balkans Geneva 

July 25 Administrative Tribunal—3rd 
session Headquarters 

July 30 Economic and Social ouncil 
—15th session Geneva 

July 30 Ad hoc Commission on Pris- 
oners of War Headquarters 










Forthcoming Meetings 
= = 


Aug. 1 Committee on International 
Criminal Jurisdiction Geneva 
Aug. 3 Economic Commission for 
Europe—Coal Trade Sub-Committee 
Geneva 
Aug. 4 Regional Conference of Non- 
Governmental Organizations on 
United “Nations Information 
Managua 
Ang. 6G Committee on Contributions 
Headquarters 
Aug. 6 Economic Commission for 
Europe — Industry and Materials 
Committee — Ad hoc Meeting of 
Rapporteurs on Financing of and 
Investment in Housing and Build- 
ing Geneva 
Aug. 13 Group of Experts on Road 
Signs and Signals Geneya 
Aug. 27 Economic Commission for 
Europe — Coal Committee — Utili- 
zation Working Party Geneva 
Aug. S Economic Commission for 
Europe — Coal Committee — Pro- 
duction Working Party Geneva 
Aug. 28 Economic Commission for 
Europe—Timber Committee Geneva 
Aug. 298 Economic Commission for 
Europe — Coal Committee — Sub- 
Committee on Economie and Tech- 
nical Problems Geneva 
Aug. 30 Economic Commission for 
Europe—Coal Committee Geneva 
Sep. 3 Economic Commission for 
Europe — Industry and Materials 
Committee Geneva 
Sep. 17 Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East — Inland 
Waterways Sub-Committee 
Bangkok 
Economic Commission for 
Regional Meeting of Euro- 
Geneva 























Sep. 17 
Europe 
pean Statisticians 

Sept, 24 (tentative) Economic Com- 
mission for Europe—Ad hoc Work- 
ing Party on Contract Practices in 
Engineering Geneva 

Sep. 25 United Nations Council for 
Libya Geneya 

Sep. 26 Economic Commission for 
Europe Industry and Materials 
Committee — Working Party on 
Programme and Resources. Geneva 

Sep. 27 Special Committee on Infor- 
mation Transmitted under Article 
73(e) of the Charter — Standard 
Form Sub-Committee Geneva 

Oct. 1 Ad hoc Committee on Forced 
Labour Geneva 

Oct. 1 Sub-Commission on Prevention 
of Discrimination and Protection 
of Minorities Headquarters 

Oct, 2 Special Committee on Informa- 
tion Transmitted under Article 
73(e) of the Charter Geneva 
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Council Secretariat, United Nations, N. Y. 


Oct. 9 Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East Conference on 
Tr: Promotion Singapore 

Oct. Narcotic Drugs Supervisory 
Body 36th session Geneva 

Oct. 22 Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East tauilway Work- 
ing Party Bangkok 

Oct. 29 Permanent Central Opium 
Board and Narcotic Drugs Super- 
visory Body 6th joint session 

Geneva 

Oct, 29 Regional Conference of Non- 
Governmental Organizations on 
United Nations Information Paris 














Nov. 2b Permanent Central Opium 
Board — 58th session Geneva 
Nov. 6 General Assembly — 6th ses- 
sion 2aris 


Nov. 6 Advisory Committee on <Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary Ques- 
tions Paris 

Nov, 20) Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East Committee 
on Industry and Trade Working 
Party on Mobilization of Domestic 
Capital Bangkok 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 
Section Il 
Information for this section of the 
calendar should be submitted by the 
first of each month to the Specialized 
Agencies Section, Secretary-General's 
Office, United Nations, N. Y 








ILO 
Sept. ¢ Social Security Seminar 
Istanbul 
Oct, 2-16 Migration Conference 
Naples 
FAO 


Aug. 6-19 Second Conference = on 
Mechanical Wood Technology 
Igis, Austria 
Aug. 28 Regional Meeting for the 
Near East on Food and Agri- 
eultural Programs and Outlook 
Bloudane, Syria 
Sept. 17 Fisheries Council for Latin 
America Lima, Peru 
Oct. 29 International Meeting on 
Fisheries Statistics Rome 
‘ UNESCO 
Sept. 3-5 Advisory Committee on Arid 
Zone Research Paris 
ICAO 
Sept. 4 Third session, Search & Res- 
eue Division Montreal 
Sept. 11 Eighth session, Legal Com- 
mittee Montreal 
Oct. 9 Fifth session. Aeronautical 
Maps and Charts Division... Montreal 
Oct. 30 Regional Air Navigation Meet- 
ing for the South American and 
South Atlantic Regions 
(Undetermined) 


INTERNATIONAL BANK 
Sep. 10 Board of Governors—6th 
Annual Meeting Washington 
INTERNATIONAL MONETARY 
FUND 
Sep. 10 soard of 
Annual Meeting 
ITU 
Aug. 16 Extraordinary Administrative 
Radio Conference Geneva 





Governors—6th 
Washington 


Aug. 20 Regional Committee for the 
Americas—srd session....Washington 
Sept. 3-6 European Committee 
Geneva 
Sept, 17 Pan-American Sanitary Or- 
ganization—Executive Committee 
l4th session i 





Washington 
Sept. Regional Committee for South 
East Asia ith session Rangoon 
Sept. Regional Committee for the 
Eastern Mediterranean Area—4th 
session Teheran 
Sept. Regional Cttee. for Western 








Pacific—2nd_ session 

Oct. 4 Pan-American Sanitary Organi- 
zation—Executive Cttee.—5dth  ses- 
sion Washington 


Oct, International Telephone Con- 
sultative Committe: l6th Plenary 
Assembly Florence 

Oct. Expert Cttee. on International 
Epidemiology—5th session... Geneva 

Oct, (tentative) Expert Committee on 
Maternity Care Geneva 

Nov. 5 Expert Committee on the In- 
ternational Pharmacopeia—%9Yth ses- 
sion Geneva 

Nov. 12 Expert Committee on the In- 
ternational Pharmacopoeia Sub- 
Committee on Non-Proprietary 
Names—srd_ session Geneva 

Nov. (tentative) Expert Committee on 
Trachoma Ist) session Geneva 

Nov. (tentative) Expert Committee on 
Cholera—tst session Geneva 








Nov. (tentative) Expert Committee on 
Environmental Sanitation—2nd ses- 
sion Geneva 

RO 
Oct. 18) Executive Committee—l10th 


session (ieneva 
Oct. 22 General Council—S8th session 
Geneva 
iTo 

Sep. 17 Meeting of Contracting Par- 
ties to the General Agreement on 

Tariffs and Trade—tth session 
Geneva 


Section IIl—Non-Governmental 
Organizations 


Information for this calendar should 
be submitted by the first of each 
month to The Non-Governmental Or- 
ganizations Section, Economic and 
Social Council Secretariat, United 
Nations, N. Y. 

The non-governmental organiza- 
tions mentioned below are in Cat- 
egory A or B consultative status with 
the Economic and Social Couneil of 
the United Nations, or have con- 
sultative or similar status with one 
or more specialized agencies of the 
United Nations, or are on the register 
of non-governmental organizations 
of the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. The figures in paren- 
theses indicate the relationship of 
each organization to the following 
(1) Economic and Social Couneil, (2) 
International Labor Organization, (3) 
Food and Agriculture Organization, 
(4) United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organizations, 
(5) International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization, (6) World Health Or- 
ganization, (7) International Tele- 
communication Union, (8) United Na- 
tions tegister, (9) International 
tefugee Organization. 


Forthcoming Meetings 


Aug. 17 World Assembly of Youth— 
3rd Council Meeting (1, 4) 
Ithaca (U.S.A.) 
Aug. 18 International Union of So- 
cialist Youth—3rd. International 
Congress (1) Hamburg 
Aug. 20 International Youth Hostel 
Federation—13th Meeting (4) 
Vienna 
Aug. 21 International Union of Ge- 
odesy and Geophysics—General As- 
sembly (5) Brussels 
Aug. 24 World Federation of United 
Nations Associations—6th Plenary 
Assembly (1, 3, 4, 6) Stockholm 
(Continued on page 200) 
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Howard Kennedy On Background 
Of Near East Problems 


Howard Kennedy, former Director 
of the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refu- 
gees in the Near East, commented on 
conditions in the region in a press 
statement on August 2. Mr. Kennedy, 
who resigned as Director on June 
30, pointed out that the background 
of the “troubles” in Palestine was 
not too well known in Europe and 
the Americas. 

“It would appear,” said Mr. Ken- 
nedy, “that our knowledge of con- 
ditions there, particularly concern- 
ing the Arabs, has been mainly ob- 
tained from motion pictures con- 
cerning the more romantic side of 
life in that area and produced for 
the purpose of entertainment rather 
than for education. It is generally 
assumed that the refugees are large- 
ly nomadic people, but such is far 
from a true appraisal. Actually, up- 
wards of 850,000 refugees are living 
in the countries bordering on Israel 
and they represent a complete cross- 
section of the Arab population of 
Palestine at the time of the termina- 
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Aug. 31 Inter-Parliamentary Union- 
40th Inter-Parliamentary Confer- 
ence (1, 4) Istanbul 

Sept. 6 International Folk Music 
Council—Conference (4) 

Zagreb (Yugoslavia) 

Sept. S *International Union of Pure 
and Applied Chemist ry—General 
Assembly Washington 

Sept. 9 International Society for the 
Welfare of Cripples—5th World 
Congress (1, 6) Stockholm 

Sept. 15 International Federation for 
Documentation 18th Conference 
on Documentation (4) 

Rome (Italy) 

Sept. 15 World Medical Association— 
General Assembly (6) Stockholm 

Sept. 20 International Association of 
University Professors and Lec- 
turers—6th International Confer- 
ence of University Teachers (4) 

Sept. 21 International Union of Archi- 
tects—2nd Assembly and on Sep- 
tember 23—2nd Congress (1, 4) 

Casablanca and Rabat (Moroeco) 

Sept. 23 **International Association 

of Allergists—Ist Congress 
Zurich (Switzerland) 

**International Society of 
Surgery—l4th Congress Paris 

Sept. 24 International Co-operative 
Alliance—18th Congress (1, 2. 3, 4) 

Copenhagen 


Sept. 24 


* Member of International Council 
of Scientific Unions (4) 

** Member of Council for the Inter- 
national Co-ordination of the De- 
velopment and Promotion of Medi- 
eal Sciences (4, 6) 
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tion of the Mandate. It is unlikely 
that opportunities for work or re- 
integration may be found for rough- 
ly 600,000 of these in the countries 
in which they are now located. There 
are slightly over 20,000 refugees in 
Israel, less than 3,000 of whom are 
Jews. Amongst those in Lebanon, 
Syria, Jordan, and the Gaza Strip 
are to be found judges, doctors, law- 
yers, engineers, and, in fact, repre- 
sentation of a complete list of the 
professions. There are merchants, in- 
dustrialists, tradesmen, farmers, shep- 
herds, and laborers, and less than 
10 per cent of the total are of no- 
madic origin. 

“It is not generally realized that 
the Middle East has been the cradle 
of the Christian, Mohammedan, and 
Jewish religions, and that a_ high 
standard of civilization had been 
reached in the area more than twenty 
centuries before the birth of Christ. 
Nor is it generally realized that a 
thousand years ago the Middle East 
was the hub of world learning and 
research. The refugees are true de- 


Oct. 1 League of Red Cross So- 
cieties—6th Inter-American Confer- 
ence (4, 6) Mexico 

Oct. 9 International Union of Official 
Travel Organizations—General As- 
sembly (1, 5) Athens 

Nov. 7 International Union of Rail- 
ways—General Assembly (1, 5) 

Paris 


Section IV — Other Inter- 
Governmental Conferences 


Information for this section of the 
calendar should be submitted by the 
first of each month to the Specialized 
Agencies Section, Secretary-General’s 
Office, United Nations, N. Y. 

The conferences listed below are 
either called by organizations based 
on inter-governmental agreements or 
are conferences at Which some or all 
of the representatives are officially 
appointed by their governments 
Aug. South Pacific Commission—Con- 

ference of Experts on Filariasis 

and EFlephantiasis Papeete (Tahiti) 
Aug. 20 [Inter-American Economic and 

Social Council Panama City 
Sep. 10 Inter-American Cultural 

Council—Ist session Mexico City 
Sep. 11) Building Research Congress— 
London 
Sep. Inter-American Congress on So- 

ciology Buenos Aires 
Oct, S Pan-American Highway Con- 

gress—5th session Lima (Peru) 
Oct, 10 Central Office for Interna- 
tional Railway Transport—General 

Conference for the Revision of CIV, 

CiM Berne (Switzerland) 
1951 Inter-American Economic Con- 

ference Buenos Aires 
1951 Inter-American Travel Congress 

—4th session Lima (Peru) 


Ist session 


Ist session 


In a letter accepting Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s resignation, the Secretary- 
General expressed his deep gratitude 
for all Mr. Kennedy had accom- 
plished in discharging his task as 
Director of the Agency. The Secre- 
tary-General also stated that Mr. 
Kennedy had made an important 
contribution to the work of the 
United Nations. 


cendants of these ancient peoples. 

“Since the dawn of written his- 
tory, the area has been a battleground 
of world powers striving for control 
of the overland trade routes leading 
to and from the East to Egypt and 
the Mediterranean countries, and 
which converged in Palestine. With 
the advent of improved navigation 
facilities in modern times, and par- 
ticularly with the opening of the 
Suez Canal, these trade routes be- 
came of relatively little importance, 
but more recently the discovery of 
vast quantities of oil in the Middle 
East and the necessity for air bases 
for transcontinental travel has again 
made the area one of tremendous 
importance to the western world. 

“There is a deep suspicion rampant 
amongst the Arab peoples concern- 
ing the motives and actions of the 
United Nations and of the western 
nations generally, and Great Britain 
and the United States in particular. 
Great patience with and understand- 
ing of the situation are extremely 
necessary at the present time and 
concrete action toward restoration 
of the faith of the Middle East that 
our motives are fair and unselfish is 
sadly needed if the situation is to be 
saved from further deterioration. Re- 
cent assassinations indicate the depth 
of feeling existing and the unscru- 
pulous methods which may be used 
by those seeking to bring turmoil to 
the area. 

“Current contributions to the 
needs of the Agency indicate a wid- 
ening of interest in the serious and 
explosive nature of the situation. A 
vast program of technical assistance 
to the whole area is required and 
must be maintained for a period of 
years if the situation is to be con- 
siderably improved.” 

Mr. Kennedy also remarked that 
the Agency and its cause have some- 
times suffered from “undigested and 
unfair criticism” by writers who, after 
a short stay in the region, “are pre- 
pared to offer solutions to all the 
complex problems which baffle the 
people on the firing line responsible 
for their solution.” 
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United Nations Sales Age 


Argentina: 

Editorial Sudamericana S.A., Calle Alsina 
500, Buenos Aires. 

Australia: 

H. A. Goddard (Pty.), Ltd., 255a George 
Street, Sidney. 


Belgium: 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 
14-22 rue du Persil, Bruxelles. 

W. H. Smith and Son 

71-75 Boulevard Adolphe Max, Bruxelles. 
Bolivia: 

Libreria Cientifica y Literaria, Avenida 
16 de Julio 216, Casilla 972, La Paz. 


Brazil: 

Livraria Agir, Rua Mexico 98-B, Caixa 
Postal 3291, Rio de Janeiro. 

Canada: 

The Ryerson Press, 299 Queen Street 
West, Toronto, 2B. 


Ceylon: 

The Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, 
Ltd., Lake House, Colombo. 

Chile: 

Libreria Ivens, Calle Moneda 822, San- 
tiago. 

China: 

The Commercial Press, Ltd., 211 Honan 
Road, Shanghai. 

Colombia: 

Libreria Latina Ltda., Apartado Aéreo 
4011, Bogota. 

Costa Rica: 

Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San 
José, 


Cuba: 
la Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, La Habana. 


Czechoslovakia: 

Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Narodni Trida 
9, Praha 1. 

Denmark: 

Einar Munksgaard, Norregade 6, 
Kobenhavn, 

Dominican Republic: 

Libreria Dominicana, Calle Mercedes No. 
49, Apartado 656, Ciudad Trujillo. 


Ecuador: 

Libreria Cientifica, Bruno Moritz, P.O. 
Box 362, Guayaquil. 

Egypt: 

Librairie ‘‘La Renaissance d’Egypte,” 9 
SH. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 

El Salvador: 

Manvel Navas y Cia., “La Casa del 
Libro Barato,” la Avenida sur Num. 37, 
San Salvador. 


Ethiopia: 
Agence Ethiopienne de Publicité, Box 
128, Addis-Abeba. 


Finland: 


Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, 


Helsinki. 


France: 
Editions A. Pedone, 13, rue Soufflot, 
Paris V. 


Greece 
“Eleftheroudakis,” Librairie Internatio- 
nale, Place de la Constitution, Athénes. 


Guatemala: 

Goubaud & Cia. Ltda., 5a Avenida sur 
Nom. 28, Guatemala. 

Haiti: 

Max Bouchereau, Librairie “A la Cara- 
velle,” Boite Postale 111-B, Port-au-Prince. 
Honduras: 

Libreria Panamericana, Calle de la 
Fuente, Tegucigalpa. 

India: 

Oxford Book & Stationery Co., Scindia 
House, New Delhi. 

Indonesia: 

Jajasan Pembangunan, Gunung Sahari 
84, Djakarta. 

Iran: 

Ketab-Khaneh Danesh, 293 Saadi Avenue, 
Teheran. 

lraq: 

Mackenzie’s Bookshop, Booksellers and 
Stationers, Baghdad. 

Ireland: 

Hibernian General Agency Ltd., Com- 
mercial Buildings, Dame Street, Dublin. 
Isracl: 

Leo Blumstein, P.O.B. 4154 

35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 


Italy: 
Colibri S.A., Via Chiossetto 14, Milano. 


Lebanon: 
Librairie universelle, Beyrouth. 


Liberia: 
J. Momolu Kamara, Gurley and Front 
Streets, Monrovia. 


Luxembourg: 

Librairie J. Schummer, Place Guillaume, 
Luxembourg. 

Mexico: 

Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 
41, México, D.F. 

Netherlands: 

N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
‘s-Gravenhage. 


Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet been appointed 


may be sent to: Sales Section, United Nations Office, Palais des Nations, Geneva, 
Switzerland; or Sales Section, United Nations, New York, U.S.A. 


New Zealand: 

Gordon & Gotch ltd., Waring Taylor 
Street, Wellington. 

United Nations Association of New 
Zealand, C.P.O, 1011, Wellington. 
Nicaragua: 

Dr. Ramiro Ramirez V., Agencia de Publi- 
caciones, Managua, D.N. 


Norway: 
Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, 
Kr. Augustsgt. 7A, Oslo. 


Pakistan: 

Thomas & Thomas, Fort Mansion, 
Frere Road, Karachi. 

Messrs. Publishers United, Ltd. 
176 Anarkali, Lahore 


Panama: 

José Menéndez, Agencia Internacional 
de Publicaciones, Plaza de Arango. 
Peru: 

Libreria International del Perd, S.A., 
Casilla 1417, Lima. 

Philippines: 

D. P. Pérez Co., 132 Riverside, San Juan, 
Rizal. 

Portugal: 

Livraria Rodrigues 186, Rua Aurea, 188 
Lisboa. 

Sweden: 

C. E. Fritze’s Kungl, Hovbokhandel A-B 
Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 

Switzerland: 
Librairie Payot S.A., Lausanne, Genéve. 
Buchhandlung Hans Raunhardt, 
Kirchgasse, 17, Zurich 1. 

Syria: 

Librairie Universelle, Damas. 

Thailand: 

Pramuan Mit. Ltd., 333 Charoen Krung 
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